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Presently the whole landing was covered with lodgers, and above them all shrieked the shrill - 
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card tricks, containing full-instruction of all the leading tard © 
of the day, 
‘our leadin 


also the most popular magical illusions as performe 
magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this I D 
oth amuse and imstruct. 
HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s cereal 
tiaplainingy 


as it will, 
No, 22 


ate 


explained by his former assistant, red Hunt, Jr. 


boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals, The @ 
authentic explanation of second sight. — 

No, 48. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN, —Containing § 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before | 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. : 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS. —Containing o 0} 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemi 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 4 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND —Containing oy 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also conta; 
ing the secret,of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anders¢ 
- No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing - 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds, 

A. Anderson, — a illustrated. 

No. 73. a O DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.— Show! 
many ¢curi tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By 
Anderson, Fully Wlustrated. 

(0. 7, HOW TO BECOME A_CONJURER.—Containis 

. Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embrace: 
thirty-six Uh ustrations. By A.-Anderson. 

- No. 78. HOW. TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a co} 

plete: description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Han 

together with many wonderful ‘experiments. By A. Anderso 
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Illustrated. 
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No. 29. HOW TO BHGOMPE AN: INVENTOR.—Every “be 
should know how inventio riginated: This, book e lains the 
all, givi eer zemples in dlegtrieity, hydraulics, magnetism, tic 
pneu u nua mechanics, a ete. The most instructive boo pu 
ished MB 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINERR. ir - E ing fa 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive e 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive ;, togeth 
with a full description of eve rything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Ful 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, Xyile 
phone and other musical instruments ; together _ ith a brief de 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in’ ancient e 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S, Fitzgeralé 
for twenty years: bandmaster of the Royal Bengal. “Marines, 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—G ontainin 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and inventi 
Also full ee tions for its use and for painting slides. Handsom 
illustrated, John Allen. Ae 

No. 71. HOw TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Contai: 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanica] Terie! wa 
By A. Anderson. Fully tlustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 
No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOV E-LETTERS.—A most cor 
plete little book, eontaining full directions for writing, loye- rele 
and when to use them; also giving specimen letters far both yo 


and old. 
No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS O LADIES.—Giviyg 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subject 
notes and requests. 


also letters of introduction, 
No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTHPRS TO GENTLEMEN. 


| Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all 5 ngs 


| lady in the land 
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also giving St imple letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW’ TO WRITH LETTRRS.—A — “wonderful Iti 
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mother, sister, brother, employer: and, in fact, ‘everybody. and aa 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every. you 
should have this book. 
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CHAPTER I. 


It was a great day in the Short family. 

Old Ebenezer Short, Bob’s father, had always predicted that 
Bob would go to the devil, be iting, or transported, or be sent 
to the Dry Tortugas for the balance of his days. 

But here was Bob, on his fourteenth birthday, actually in 


a situation, at five dollars a week. 
“How did it happen, Bob?” asked his father at the tea-table. 


“Tell us all about it.” 
Bob gulped down a big mouthful of bread and DUMLEEs cone 


answered: 

“Yer see, I was walkin’ up Braedway with Stuffy Campbell, 
w’en I sees a old gentleman comin’ along. He was a very stout 
old man, and had a big watch chain on his vest. Jest as he 
-got up to where we was, a youns rooster rushes out of a side 


street, and rushes at the old gent like mad, with his head 


down like a rhinoceros, or a what-is-it. Afore we had time to 


say a word the little ’un had let him have it.” 
“Let him have what, Bob?” asked his mother, innocently. 
“Let him have his bullet head right in the stummick.” 


_ “Mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Short. “What was that 


aor} 

a Sige That was for instance,” answered Bob, with a grin. “Well, 
2 - afore yc ‘d say a word the old gent was doubled uD; his 
watch ~. «cer his pocket, and the little ’un was off like a 
pa | 4 the old ’un ‘groaning like a creaky staircase, 
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At this point of his narrative, Bob burst out laughing 
heartily that it was some moments before he could ve 

“T think I see Stufty now,” he said, the tears in his eyes from 
laughing. “He was a little bit ahead of me, and all three of us. ° 
runnin’ like mad. All of a sudden, the boy with the big head, Ka: 
that had the watch, he found that Stuffy was gainin’ on him, fd, 
an’ jest as he was reaching out his hand to grab him, down ne: | y 
flops, and over head and heels shoots Stuffy. But I was behind 
him, and I got him, watch and all. Well, I give him a gentle | 
‘This ain’t no good way o’ doin’ business;”” 
Then I walked back and met the old gentle- 


ase 


e pp to see 


cys 
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h’ist and says I: 


and I let him go. -)u know, 
man comin’ up very red in the face. I gave him his watch. e 1d about 
He turned out to be a fash’nable jeweler, and that’s how x BR 't to pay 
come to get the situation. ‘You're “on honest lad,’ says he, rE hisper 
” . es ‘ 
‘and honesty’s the best policy,’ says ne; ‘you bet,’ says I. # followed 
“And what do you have to do in your new place, Bob?” asked . 
é 
' 1g to the 


his sister, a pretty girl of sixteen. i} 
“Well,” answered the young rascal, with a grin, “I’m: sind | ~ response 
o’ the diamond department. I keeps them in big panne behing: pees 
the counter. Also I run errands.” — 
It will be gathered from the foregoing conversation that Mr. 


jewelry store of Mr. Rufus, awaiting an ‘order to go to am 
office, when an elegantly dressed gentleman entered, t oll 


BY: a servant, in orgeous livery. a tad 


4 hy =~ 


BOB § 


never seen such, a splendid livery before and took 


c + gentleman elena the counter and entered into 
ton, with the attendant, while the servant kept at a 


Very shortly the ae counter was strewn with rings of all 
ce of value. Trays full of the glittering gems sparkled on 


| 2 “1 bendy that feller,” said he to himself, “an’ it ain’t so long 

since he was up the river, naythur. If that ain’t Slim-fingered 

‘ eae of the Fourth Ward then I’m a snoozer.” 

Bob was right. The elegantly-dressed gentleman was one 
of the most expert thieves in New York, and was called Slim- 
fingered Jake on account of his marvelous dexterity and lady- 
_like hands. 

Bob said nothing, but kept a sharp lookout. 
ba “Here, Bob,” called Mr. Rufus. “Take this to the post office, 
“and be quick. I want you to go uptown.” 

Pe : “Hold on a bit,” said Bob, cool as a cucumber. 

“Well, that’s a very old boy,” he thought, looking at him 
_over his spectacles. “Did you hear what I said, Bob?” 

Be Ob: yes, I heern,” returned Mr. Short. 

% eo treated’ Mr. Rufus to a very knowing wink, that 

/convuls the clerks Wehind the counter, and repeated: 

ee “Hold on. a minuté.” : 

‘The ae took off mepeeacles and was about to make 
Date ty reply, when all of a sudden Bob rushed to the front 
_ door, shut it, locked it, and pup the key in his pocket. 

“One second, * said he turning to the young man behind the 
counter who had just put the last tray of rings in the case. 
’ “Have you missed anything, mister?” 

The clerk turned red, and took out the tray again. 

“Bob—Bob!” said Mr. Rufus, in some alarm, “you must be 
yery careful. This is no child’s play. Have you seen anybody 
take anything?” 

“I must confess this is a very remarkable proceeding,” said 
the elegantly-dressed gentleman, in an English accent. 

. “All I can say is this,” said Bob. “Hi I ain’t right, kick me 

out right away. But I want that there tray examined afore 

I give in.” 

Mr. Rufus signed to the clerk to examine it, and just as the 
latter opened it, the servant in the gorgeous livery stepped for- 
ward, opening a pocketbook in which were several English 
banknotes and sovereigns, and some American greenbacks. 

“This is very sad,” he said, softly to the proprietor, as the 
elegantly-dressed gentleman fell back a little. 

“Anything gone?” demanded Mr. Rufus. 

“Two rings,” said the other, white as a sheet. 

Bob grinned. “Fetch the police!” said Mr. Rufus. 

Bob was about to open the door, when-the servant inter- 
posed. : 

_ “¥or Heaven’s sake, sir, listen to one word before you create 

a scandal. My master is an English nobleman, unfortunately 

afflicted with kleptomania.” 

“Ha—ha! That’s a good ’un,” remarked Bob. 
ecg Aehting, that does. What a game it is.” 


+ 
oo 


“That beats 


turned the showman. 


HORT, ° 


“It’s a payin’ weakness,” remarked Bob. “I shouldn’t r 
havin’ a small measure of diamonds myself, on the sa me 
terms.” a 

“I shall be most happy to reimburse you for the rings ar a 
your trouble,” continued the servant, taking out a roll of Bank — Be 
of England notes. 

Seeing that Mr. Rufus was about to accept, believing thie 
plausible story, Bob stepped forward again. Gg 
“Oh, that’s played!” he said; “this here feller’s known as i 
Slim-fingered Jake, an’ he ain’t bin out of Sing Sing three 

months.” 

The confederates saw that the game was up, and in half an | 
hour more were on their way to the stake house, under 7 
arrest. Be 

Bob’s employer made him a handsome present, and thanked 
him publicly. 

“Oh, I knowed him the minute he come in,” said Mr. Short, 
complacently. 

“But how did you come to know him, Bob?” asked the . 
jeweler. 
“Well, I’ll tell you,” said Bob, “an’ if you was to do the same, 

yer’d soon know who to trust and who not ter.” 

“I should very much like to know, 
Rufus. 

“Very well, then. 


e 


Jag 


< 


indeed,” answered Mr. 


You jest stand around the corners fur 
ten years as I did, and yer’ll know every celebrity in the 
ward.” 

In the midst of the laughter which this answer provoked, 
Bob left for the post office. } 


CHAPTER IL. | 


The post office in those days (for we are now writing of the 
year 1865) was the old tumble-down rookery in Nassau street. | 
In the corridor of this building, and in the neighborhood of it, 
all sorts of hawkers and peddlers were in the habit of doing 
business. . 

Bob had got his bag of letters, and was coming along Nassau 
street, wondering what he should buy for his mother and 
sister out of the money Mr. Rufus had given him, when his 
attention was attracted by a man who stood in front of a little - 
frame, filled with card portraits of noted Baa actresses, 
ministers, etc. 

“Here ye are!” shouted the man, pointing to the pictures — 
with a cane. “Each portrait only ten cents. On the back of 
every one of them there is a number. If you pick out the right 
number, you’re entitled to a prize. Prizes range from twenty- 
five cents to five dollars, and the picture’s worth double the 
money! Only ten cents a picture and the chance of a prize. 
Who’s the next buyer?” 

A little crowd stood around, ‘open mouthed. 

Bob listened a little, and then, elbowing his way in, said: 
“Guy nor, is this on the dead level?” 

“Ten cents a picture, young man,” said the other. 

“But there’s prizes onto ’em, eh?” 

“Prizes ranging from twenty-five cents to five dollars,” 


Peni: 


“On them cards in the rack?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You hear what he says, boys?” demanded Bob. 

“Yes—yes! ” cried the crowd. 

“Go in, Bob,” said one. 

_ “Halloo, Stuff, is that you?” said Bob, recognizing the voice 
( his friend Campbell. “Will yer see fair play?” 

f “Yes—yes! ” they all cried, now thoroughly interested. 

Bob drew out a quarter. 

“Yer say there’s a prize rangin’ from a quarter to a Von 
them very cards, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, ten cents a card, and every picture worth double 
the money.” 

Bob looked at his quarter a moment and grinned. 

“T’ll take ’em all,” he said, giving the man a hh dollar bill 
with his other hand. 

There were just thirty-two of them—the price of the lot be- 
ing $3.20. 

A roar went up from the crowd. 

Hold on boys,” shouted Bob. 
prize he’s a swindle, ain’t he?” 

“Yes—yes!” roared the crowd. 

“Then let the quarters go,” said Bob. 

| man, jest you hand me a dollar an’ eighty cents change, thirty- 
two picture cards, an’ a clean five dollar note fur the prize, an’ 
I’ll let yer off with the rest.” 

There was no help for it. 

The crowd had increased to double the size, there was no 
way of escape, and the showman had to give in. 

Bob went on his way very coolly, just one dollar and eighty 
cents ahead by the operation, with thirty-two photographs in 
his pocket. 

“J know what I'll do wid ’em,” he said, as he walked along. 

“Wot?” asked Mr. Stuffy Campbell, who had joined him. 

“T’ll buy an album, an’ give ’em ter my sister.” 

And he did, for Bob never forgot the folks at home. 

Now, this pretty sister of Bob’s was visited pretty constantly 
at the house by a young Englishman, who inspired our hero 
with feelings of unmitigated disgust. His name was David 
Reed, he wore eye-glasses in a very affected manner, had long, 
drooping, red side whiskers, and his collars stood up at the 
imminent risk of cutting his big ears off. 

Bob saw this fellow was not in his sister’s good graces, and 
wondered that she tolerated him at all. 

“Why don’t yer get rid of that snoozer?” he asked her one 


“Ef there ain’t no five dollar 


“He said so.” 
“Come, my fine gen’le- 


day. 
Pretty Jenny Short blushed. 
“I don’t know what you mean by ‘snoozer,’ Bob,” she said. 
“T suppose it’s something bad. You’re always talking slang.” 
“Well, why don’t you get rid of him, anyhow?” persisted 
Bob. 
“Because I can’t,” said his sister, laughing. 
for him, but he won't take a hint.” 
“Qh, he won't, eh?” grinned Mr. Robert Short. 
He said nothing more to his sister on the subject but quietly 
aid his plans. He knew the hour at which David came home 


“T don’t care 


BOB ‘sHorr. 


like, ain’t it, Stuff?” a fA he 


Ww ‘k, and 1 to use Lian own DHTaee, ne and Stufly ed 


“Alloo!” said the Britisher, = 
“Come on,” said Bob. Be oi 2k 
“But I cawn’t, ye know,” said the British 
“But you must, ye know,” retorted Bob. e 
“But where are you going?” 

“Oh, you'll see. Heaps o’ fun. Jant wot the eB 


“Ts it tripe?” 

“No.” 

“Ts it calf’s ’ead?” 

“No.” - 

“Then, blawst my h’eyes, wot is it?” 

“Tt’s a boxing match.” 

“Oh, but I cawn’t go to-night, ye know.” 

Bob stopped. $ ie ae 

“T told Jermy you was a-comin’, ”he Bald, ee 
out.” 


Cooper Institute feneban to snow. . 
“This is the blawstedest climate I h’ever ’eard of, ” i 
Britisher. “One ’arf o’ the year you're h’up to yer blood 
h’eyes in snow, and the other ’arf of the year you’ re i: to yer ups ra 
bloody h’elbows in dust.” : 5a mrs 


nation. 

They soon found themselves in a room which was half fille 
with tobacco smoke, and with a wink to some of his friend 
Bob introduced the Englishman. 

“My friend, Mr. Jem Mace—Mr. Reed.” 

“*Appy to know you, sir,” said the latter, looking ve a 
at the man—in reality a Fourth Ward rounder. 

“Mr. Joseph Coburn—Mr. Reed. Mr. John Dwyer—Mr. 
Reed. Judge Dowling—Mr. Reed. : 
Mr. Reed.” 

The victim stared very hard as these names were proms 
nounced, and Mr. Stuffy Campbell had to retire a moment to. 
have a grin all by himself. | nt x 4 

“Wot? Do the police come ’ere?” asked Reed, when Bob ine | ; 
troduced Superintendent Kelso. 

“Perlice! ” echoed Bob. “I should say they did. 
that’s nothin’. D’ye see that old feller over there wid the bl 
necktie?” pointing to Uncle Bill Tovee, who was master = 
ceremonies. tr 

“You. 

“Well, that’s papers 0'Connor.” 


the joke. 
It was some time before the real business 


commenced, and in the meantime Bab had arranged ¢ 

little role for Reed to play. en 
eat suppose, being a countryman of mine, 

had introduced a as eg Mace, Biee? Oa something 


: a 
‘i 48 A} 


apy 


” said a e) 
‘a, Wa 


again. 


ce a severe arraeets to get this out with pcoouue 
it the flattered young man was too pleased to notice 


aj young feller here that thinks he can spar. Poor 
e ought to be in some warmer climate. He’s con- 


Try them on with him, Mr. Reed, but don’t hurt Bob’s friend, Stuffy Campbell, was a call boy in the Bow { 


Theater, and a few days after the boxing match he came. to 4 
Oo; I wouldn't ’urt ’im for the world.” . Bob with a request. : 


CHAPTER III. ee 


a snoozer in de Siuisior ” he said. 
ae hand. “Tell us all about it,” said Bob, 
me soul I won’t,” said Reed. . [ “Well, it’s de heavy man.” 


Just give him a tap here and there, you} “Wot’s he done ter ye?” 
} 


> ew »* “ 
Sao ewe. 
Ps a. ag —} 


“Swore at me.” 
30 . cha ‘Stuffy Oseicnell were in high glee as they “Wot for?” , : 
seats by the side of the stage. * ‘Cause I hadn’t got.his patent stummick ready.” 3 * bee : 
:... boxers had a short set-to first, and then “Wot! his patent stummick? Hain’t he got one of his own?” 


“Yes; but he’s playin’ Falstaff, an’ there ain’t a natural — 


| stummick on a Dutchman in the ‘Sixth Ward as ’ud do. ee 
7 et much to the delight of Bob and his friends, the | that.” % 


sher came on, his coat and vest off, but the high collar “Wot kind of a stummick is it?” be) : we, 
nding up in all its glory. “Well, I’ll tell yer. Most of these actors when they plays 

James Mace must have been mistaken about the Un-| Falstaff pads themselves. But it’s werry hot and werry on: 
a He wasn’t half as sickly as he looked. The way he} healthy, an’ so this one’s got a patent one made o’ rubber. 4 


around Reed, tapping him on the “bugle.” and dashing } It’s filled with air and screwed tight, and is light as a feather, — 
‘left duke” into his “bread basket” was a caution. almost.” 

Time! First round!” called Tovee. “An’ yer want to get square?” 

rae say,” panted Reed, at the wings, “was this the consump-| “Yes.” 


| tive > feller I was to spar with?” 


“Well, git a nizht off, an’ I’ll do yer work. Then if I should . 
‘Yes—yes, ” whispered a dozen. “Go in and finish him. He happen to make a mistake—do you tumble?—it won’t be your i 
’t last.” fault.” 

) 'e’s the h’Unknown, is ’e? Well, I’m blest h’if I want| Stuffy grinned. and the night was fixed. ates 


“Wot are yer goin’ ter do?” he asked. 


h, £0 in! Don’t give it up! Force the fighting.” _ “Never you mind,” said Bob. “You git right off, an’ if yer 
ee er, ». 
rd 


want to see fun, just git in de front of de house, that’s all.” 
The actor who was playing Falstaff was rather a surly 
fellow and now that the last night of the week had come—for 
10) it was Saturday—he was not disposed to be over civil to those — 
5 “On, come now!” he ecieney as he got a hot one on the| around him. He was to leave for another city next yen and 
% and he had only time to throw up his arms before he got | the week’s business had not pleased him. 
: ip at the side of the head that sent him reeling against 


“Where’s the call boy?” he asked, gruffly, at about half past ; 
seven o’clock, 


{ last he literally ran off the stage, amidst the shouts of “I’m the call boy for ter-night,” answered Bob, 
OP 


: hter of the audience. “Oh, you are, are you? Well, inflate. that stomach for me. Ree ve 
; “i Bob saw him next, he had dressed himself, with the| “In—what?” fe 


n of his’ shoes, which somebody had hidden. “Inflate it.” 
ud know where yer shoes is?” said Bob, coolly,as he| “Wot’s that?” 
“to £0. “Did yer have ’em on when yer come in?” 
and Campbell left the hero to get home as best he 


kept his temper and said eiilae | eae 

~The first act went off splendidly. The house was pea 
ing | as is always the case at the Bowery on Saturday night. 
and Stuffy Campbell sat grinning in the parlor. 


Campbell was in the gallery, and began to Chen i2: Bo 18 # 
how do you do?” asked Bob, sige him by. the hand. plans had miscarried. ; 


This was Bob’s opportunity. He slipped behind the “flats” | off his horse, give him a cocktail and a walk ‘round. th . 
fae at the back of Falstaff, and without the slightest sound un-| ter git up a pppetite. He’s a buster, he is,” said Bo 
screwed the little nut which made Falstaff’s stomach air-tight. | miringly. . : yest: 
me _ Then he rushed around to the front of the house and joined “T should think he would be a : bunter one of these: day’ 
| _ his friend Campbell, hardly able to prevent himself shouting | said Mr. Rufus, laughing. “But, at all igi if you rec om 

with laughter. ' mend him, he can occupy the store with you.” ; Moe ee 


Presently, much to the surprise of the audience, Falstaff} The cash of the day’ s receipts was always made up tno ACK: § A 


began to diminish in size, and there was a slight rushing noise | 807 in the presence of Mr. Rufus or his son, and at first sig hi 
: as of gas escaping. it-would seem impossible, therefore, for the cashier to be a S- 


Then, all of a sudden his stomach collapsed! Fell right in, | honest. But Jackson and Mr. Rufus himself were the 

and hung around him like a wet rag. .| persons who had keys to the store, and qachees was ‘the 

Shout after shout of laughter came up from the audience, 
and the actors and stage hands could not help joining in. 

Falstaff, himself, was the last to divine the cause of these 
shrieks of mirth, but happening to cast a look down, and to see 
his own diminished size and dilapidated condition he rushed 
off the stage with a terrible oath, swearing he would kill the 

~ call boy. 

Somehow, the story got out, and from that,moment, Stuffy 
was treated by the company with marked respect. 

But Bob Short did not allow these pranks to interfere with 
his business duties, and he paid so much attention to them, 
that Mr. Rufus came to him one day with an important com- 

- munication. ; 

“Bob,” he said, “I have every confidence in you. I believe 
you would serve me if you could, eh?” 

“Well, sir,” said our hero, “I should be worse than an Injun 
ef I didn’t. I owe everything ter you and ef yer think yer can 
depend upon me, why only jest tell me wot’s ter be done, and 
T’ur there, ef it takes a leg!” 

The jeweler took Bob into his private room. 

“T have long had a suspicion, Bob, that I am being robbed 
right and left,” he said. ; 

Bob nodded. i iF } 

“A suspicion as.is calkerlated to perduce sound an’ healthy. 
sleep at nights, I guess—eh?” 

Mr. Rufus smiled. : 

“Tndeed, it has worried me very greatly, Bob; but that is not 
what has worried me the most. I very much fear that a man 


safe. Even Mr. Rufus had not taken the trouble to earn t 
until very at “aaa 


and abstracted what money he wanted. Some of the entries B 
showed marks of erasures, when examined with a microscope, a 
but for the life of him Mr. Rufus could not say what they oug ie ees 
to be. 1 rea 
The first three bitchin of their watching settled nothing. 
The fourth night was Saturday, and Mr. Rufus had 


until Monday. 
“Tf he ever one e’ll come to-night,” said Bob. i 
The two boys sat their corner of the store, patiently wait: 
ing. It was two Bclock before any sign of a visitor came. sf 
Then there was a noise at the front door, and presently the i‘. 
great lock was thrust back, and the figure of a man = | 


" 


Sa 


into the store. at ‘a 


“Keep down, will you?” said a voice which made Bob’s hair “| 4 
stand on end—so little did he expect to hear it at that time, /e | 
of night. ‘ +. 4, a 

It was the voice of Mr. Rufus himself. ef i 

“There’s two of ema,” said Bob’s companion, in a whisper. Bis. 


“No, it’s a dog.” ~ 


leg of the counter, | 
Then the jeweler advanced to the money-desk of | 
/ cashier. ‘ ae 
who has been long in my employ, and has enjoyed my con-| Bop got slowly up and faced his employer, expecting the 
fidence, is the thief,” latter to speak to him, but although Mr. Rufus looked haga | 
ee - at him, he said never a word. 35 
“Mr. Jackson, our cashier. It is not my habit to suspect! Bob Short interpreted this as a sign to keep. auiet, 
persons lightly, and I must say I have no ground but general | nestled down again by the side of his companion, = 
suspicion for what I haye told you. I know, of course, that I Urea) 
am losing money that rightly belongs to me every day, but I do | . . vs 
not know who takes it.” 7 BE he batt Ss 
“Well, wot can I do, guv’nor?” | CHAPTER IV. 
Then followed a little whispering, which facalted in Bob’s ss 
agreeing to sleep in the store for a few nights. “This here’s a queer start, I’m blessed ef it ain’t is whispe re 
“T suppose I may have a friend with me?” he said. Bob, as he sat down pecin by the side “ : e: can't it 
“Who is it, Bob?” at wot the old man means.’ ” bales eek Tia 


pits - “Stuffy Campbell,” replied Bob, briefly. 
oe 1 aaa said Mr, a. with a smile. “Is that his real 


ees 
i 
ped an 


» 


At when she saw that her husband persisted in his beutal 

: matron was confirmed in her suspicions that some de- 

igning woman had got her husband in her toils, and de- 

rmined to take measures to. prevent any more such capers on 

1e part of an elderly married man. 

\ecordingly, this very night, she and the pretty daughters 

laid” for him, as the boys term it. They followed him down 

a ifth avenue into Broadway, and up to the store. 

hae “Wait a little,” said Mrs. Rufus. “That isn’t where he goes 

ic I’ll be bound. He’s only gone in to fetch something, and 
we will wait outside.” 

i - In the meantime, old Mr. Rufus went about his examination 
of the books of the firm as though it were daytime, the boys 

atching him with a good deal of interest, but saying nothing. 

a Presently he took a small penknife from his pocket, and 
"proceeded carefully to erase some figures. 

m : This done, he turned to the safe, and opened the little 

‘iddle compartment. . 

“He’s going fur de boodle,” suggested Stuffy, in a whisper. | 

Sure enough, he drew forth a roll of bills from the safe, and 

began to count them carefully. Then he put a portion of them 

~ one side, and returned the others to the safe. 

: “Now let me see,” he muttered. “Yes, that’s correct—two 

4 twenty-three, fifty cents.” 

20 He slowly returned the day-book to the safe and then took 

th money on the desk to the end of the counter. 

_ Here, mounting a stool, he placed it in the center of the 

2 ae rks of the great clock, and then, with a chuckle dismounted. 

“Well, I’m blessed,” said Bob Short, under his breath. “This 


fe 


‘but for the past year or so, her worst half had 
unaccountable liking for going out in the middle 


so plainly, that there was nothing for her but to sain it. 


dbadon: 


But the most singular part of the ass rie 
jeweler himself. aha 
He stood like one transfixed, his hands ficawee 
air in an attitude of the most genuine surprise. _ ei ; af 
“How on earth did I come here?” he ejaculated, 


his wife, shaking her umbrella at him. “We followed 3 fon 
wretch, and should have followed you to worse places, no dout 
if this police officer had not demanded to know what we we 
doing here.” 

“But my dear——” ‘ 

“Your dear, you villain, A man at your time of life. 
old fool, indeed; there’s no fool like an old fool, and well . 
know it.” | 


Stutty. “He’s pieathesti on my pants, and vigite ain’t ¢ as 
common as they oughter be, with me, anyway!” 

Bob laughed a good deal to see Stuffy’s perplexity, but it nial ee 
not until the jeweler himself commanded the dog that he- q 
would let go his hold on Mr. Stuffy’s wardrobe. 70 

“T think, Mr. Policeman,” said Mr. Rufus, “that you may 
leave that young man at liberty now.” : 

“All right, sir,” said the officer. “You know best. I A E 
pose it’s your store. Still, I “must say, it looks kinder sus 
picious.” " io 

“But these boys were here by my orders,” said Mr. Rufus, 
and, although this looked very strange to the jeweler’s wite, \ 
the policeman had no alternative but to obey. i 

“Now, sir,” said Mrs. Rufus, when the policeman had gone. | 

“Oh, pa!” cried the three pretty daughters, with one voice. __ 

“What have you to say for yourself?” demanded Mrs. Rufus. i, 
“Didn’t you say at the breakfast table this very morning——” a 

“Rayther early for breakfast, Stuffy,” put in Bob. a 

The three pretty daughters looked scornful at this inter- 
ruption, but Bob smiled pleasantly on them all, and said: 

“See here, mum. I’m in your husband’s employ. My f 
name’s Short—Robert Short, and Bob for short. I think I kin 
settle this little business.” ae He) 
* “Well—Mr. Short?” ’ i 
“Oh, call me Bob. I ain’t proud.” oe 

“Well, Bob,” said the lady, good-humoredly, for she had 
heard of him from her husband. ae a 


word about wot he was a-doin’. 
store, thinkin’ that Jackson—leastways, . 

cashier, was the thief. But now I know who is—it’s himself, = 
and I’jl bet ten to one, man and money always ready—that he 
comes here in his sleep, and was more surprised than ay, of 
us when he was woké up.” a 


“You said you’d lost a heap o’ money, sir,” said Hew etl i of 


a Le Bits smiled, supposing this was intended for her. 
Bob then got a high stool and placed it in front of the big 
3 ela He then mounted it, and thrust his hand in among the 
works, 
Handful after handful of greenbacks he pulled out. 
The entire inside of the clock seemed to be choked up with 
- money. 
“It’s a lucky job for us you didn’t stop, old feller,” said Bob 
to the clock, “fur ef you’d been sent ter be fixed we should never 
ha’ seen a sight of these here bills.” 
“There,” said he, bringing out the last dusty handful, “that’s 
a queer bank, ain’t it, ma’am? We seen him put the last de- 
. posit in half an hour ago, didn’t we, Stuffy?” 
“Yer right, we did,” answered that gentleman. . 
Bob straightened the bills out and counted them, Over six 
thousand dollars had been at various times placed in this queer 
receptacle by the jeweler while in a state of somnambulism. 
“There, miss,” said Bob, handing the money to the youngest 
and prettiest of the three daughters. “I said I’d hand ’em to 


es ‘one as knew how to take care on em.” 
‘The girl blushed and laughed. 
“Take them, Jennie,” said old Mr. Rufus. 


ne Bob placed the bills in the fair hand of the young girl, and 
thus passed the first episode in his love-making. 


“> 


iets . _ CHAPTER V. 


is - Having been up all night, and gone through considerable | 
vee excitement, Bob and his friend Stuffy felt in just the mood for | used to have last fall?” 


a good breakfast. _. 
Mr. Stuffy Campbell’s peculiarities as an eater have been 
already. referred to, and it must be confessed that upon this 
occasion Bob himself was a worthy companion to the young 
: man. 
“Say, Stuffy,” said Bob, “let’s be high-toned for once.” 
Stuffy grinned. 
“ Ain’t we always high-toned?” he asked, with dignity. 
_ what d’ye want ter do, Bob?” 
“Let’s go ter Delmonico’s.” 
His companion whistled. — 
‘ “A dollar a head if yer only look at der waiter,” he said, 
- dubiously. 
“Never mind that. 
2 bet, and maybe we can make some sucker put up for us. 
- monico’s does be full of ’em, I hear.” | 
To Delmonico’s, at the corner of Fourteenth street and Fifth 
: tes een they went, accordingly. 
ip ue Mr. Stuffy Campbell eyed the gorgeous waiters, with their 
‘ : 4 - snow-white napkins over their shoulders, with a great deal of 
fo but Bob sat down as though he breakfasted there every 


A . 
1 


day, and selected a quill toothpick from the wine-glass before 


“But 


my 


We'll have a dollar’s worth o’ fun, you 
Del- 


e, and, ooking a around | 


at first, but ultimately came up to rie table and ‘tbuk th 
orders. 


“covered his shorts.” 
While Mr, Campbell was busy leaner his reputations 
an eatist, a carriage drove up to the door, and a young apple 
faced countryman came into the breakfast room, loaded wit 
shawls and carpet-bags—fresh from the train. | “ 
“Halloo!” cried Bob to the stranger, who was looking for a 
convenient place to sit down. “Come over here, old fellow.” — 
The countryman looked puzzled for a moment, but just then 
a waiter came up, relieved him of his shawl and valise, and ' 
brought a chair up to Bob’s table. ‘ Mo. 
“Sit down and make yourself at home,” said Bob, “I : 
thought you were never comin’.” 


man, staring at Bob and Stuffy with all the eyes in his head. 
“An’ how’s all the folks?” asked Bob, affectionately. 
“Wal, Sal’s down with the measles,” answered the other, at | 
which Mr, Stuffy came so near bursting out laughing, that he y 
had to choke himself with a piece of hot muffin. a i 
“She’s always got somethin’,” continued the countryman, — 
discontentedly. 
“That’s so,” said Bob. 
“Nigh eighteen.” 
“Has she grow’d much since I was down?” asked Bob, look- i 
ing very earnest. t 
“Wal, I don’t kinder reck’lect when you were down,” an- 
swered the gentleman from Poughkeepsie. a 
“What?” cried Bob, “you don’t reck’lect the good times we 


“Let’s see, how old is she now?” 


Pam RSet: te 


“Pears to me I du, tu,” answered the stranger. 1 is 
“Of course youdo. Well, when are you going back?” ~ ig. 
“Oh, in a day or two.” : ae 
“Give my regards to all the folks, and tell Sal I’ll be up to see ? 
her when the measles is all gone.” , 
“All right,” said the countryman: | <g 
“And now we'll be off. We begun before you did, you know, © : 
and we have an engagement at the bank. Never mind about 
paying. When I point to you, you nod, and you needn’t to pay 
a cent—if yer can get out without it,” he added in a whisper. — 
| Bob and Stuffy sauntered over to the cashier’s desk, Rae 
by the open eyes of the countryman. ant 
“That gentleman will pay for us,” said Bob, pointing to the | 
man from Poughkeepsie, who nodded so violently in response : 
that Bob and Stuffy could hardly contain themselves. 3 ; ! 
“All right, sir, ” said the cashier, respectfully; and the two | 
young rascals left, walking very leisurely till they got to the | 
corner, but then setting out at a pace that would have still } 


“Hold on a bit, Bob,” cried Stuffy, as he held his hands to hi 
sides, and the tears ran down his face from sab gst ; 
can’t run any more. I can’t afford it!” i 

“How so?” ‘ 
“That's too good. a breakfast to spite, 


I want to let 


Liget want a a coat to yer stummick for?” asked Bob, | 
_“Haven’ t we made a couple of overcoats out of the 


c Paks on down Broadway for some time in silence, 
en suddenly Bob said: 


“NO MORE PHYSIC, 
DISEASES CURED BY MANIPULATION! 
NO CURB, NO Pay! 
FIRST FLOOR. FRONT ROOM,” 


Wot’s man—what yer call it?” he asked. 
ak “Manipulation?” says Bob. “I’m blessed ef I know, but 
: e’ll soon find out. I guess it’s some sorter electricity. Come 


ee Well, where’s the disease?” 


“Hold on till we get on the first floor,” answered Bob, and 


sure enough never did the climbing of, one pair of stairs appear 

to affect mortal so terribly before. 

_ Bob mounted the first stair the very picture of health. 
When he had arrived at the landing, his face was all drawn 
on one side, and his expression was so dismal that “Stuffy” 
had to sit down on the stairs and have his laugh out before 
_ they dared to enter. 
aie OR you are a caution,” he said, surveying Bob admiringly, 
_ who never moved a muscle of his countenance. 

‘ : When they entered the apartments of the professor of the 
new school, they found that the presiding genius was a very 
fat, red-faced man, who went by the name of Dr. Bartlett. 

“Step right in, sir,” said the doctor to Bob, who had his face 

- covered partly with his handkerchief, 

_ “I see yer sign down stairs,” said Bob, “and I thought I 

- might get some kinder relief for this terrible pain.” 

ide “Certainly, sir—certainly. Let me see your face.” 

_ Bob could hardly keep his countenance straight as the pro- 
fessor looked at his face and said: 

i “Ah, very much swollen. I see immediately what is the | 

matter. Acute neuralgia of the pneumogastric nerve. 

yes. We have many such cases. But I think I can cure it.” 

_ “He does be all the time complaining, doctor,” put in Stuffy, 
- with a very sympathizing face. 
_ “Yes—yes,” said the fat man. 
Ms lars, if you please.” 

59 “Is that all?” asked Bob. “Two dollars for taking this 
_ dreadful pain away? Well, that is cheap.” 
“Yes, indeed,” said the doctor, wishing inwardly he had said 

"gab 

“But yer don’t want it beforehand?” 
_ “Well—hem! that is the usual practice, you see. It is a sort 
2 of consultation fee, you perceive.” 

i “Very likely. But yer say: ‘No cure, no pay,’ and that’s my 

“motto, old gen’lman.” 
ih a Thus addressed, there was hardly any way of getting out for 
; the professor; so, with a very bad grace, he COR en red opera- 
tions. 

o. To his great surprise, every time he passed his hand over 

Bob's cheek, the swelling, instead of going down as it should 
% ae done, grew larger. 


“Let me see—hem! Two dol- 


nd | was ready to split when he saw the bewildered protaneor’d s 


ae 


Yes— ) 
| Jenkins, the obnoxious clerk, while their bodyguard of eigh 


“Does that hurt you?” “ges 
Bob’s cheek out a couple of inches. — 

Does that hurt you?” demanded Bob, as he (aaaed 
on the very tip of the professor’s eb at the same tim 
to Stuffy Campbell. 


ulating quack. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was rather late that morning when Mr. Robert Short. 
rived at his place of business, but all the clerks knew that bk 
was in the special confidence of “the old man,” and nope 
was said to him of the occurrence. Ife 

Nor did Bob say anything to any of them of the remarkabl 
discovery he had made; but he could not help looking witl 
great interest at Jackson, whose reputation had been saved 
by his timely discovery. — . 

It will be gathered, from a remark which Bob made to Stutfy, 
that Mr. Rufus had done the “square thing” by them; and so a 
at lunch time that day they met by appointment, and ree i E 
peared at one o’clock in brand new overcoats. ly 

Now, one of the elder clerks in the store had taken pains tak ve 
make himself particularly obnoxious to Bob, on account of his’ tes 
great intimacy with Mr. Rufus, and on this particular day oes 
seemed more anxious than ever to display his ill-feeling. — ae 

“I tell yer wot, Stuffy,” said Bob, at lunch, “we'll git squar 
on dat rooster, ef it takes all our back teeth.” 

“But how ye goin’ ter do it?” 

“As they say in the stories, listen! He has the first sta 
by the door, and has ter answer all questions wot people D 
when they come in.” Ae 

“Yes—well?” 

“Do yer know any of the gang as kin come out as early as 
eight o’clock ter-morrow mornin’?” » . 

“Of course Ido. They does be all up fer their cocktails abo 
that time.” 

“Well, order them on duty for ter-morrow. And, Stufty— 

“Well?” 

“Put none but Irishmen on guard.” 
“All right.” 
The next morning Bob and Stuffy awaited the arrival. 0 


of “the gang” awaited their orders around the corner. 

The moment Jenkins had arrived, Bob and Stuffy hastened. 
away, and performed a little piece of business that will appear ‘ 
presently. Ms 

In a moment after the first of the gang made his appearane 
at the door of the jeweler’s store rubbing his chin. : 

“What do you want?” demanded Jenkins, eyeing the new. 
comer with disdain. 

“Once over, in a hurry,” said the newcomer. 

“What?” shouted Jenkins. 

“Bay rum,” said the other, preparing to take off his coat. 

Jenkins rushed around the corner. a 

“Get out of here!” he said. “This ain’t a barber's; it’s a 
jeweler’s.” — 3 

The young man apologized and walked out. 

Two minutes after two others walked in together. a, 

“You take first turn, Bill,” said one; “I’m not in a hurry; 
I can wait.” aks 

“What can I do for you, sir?” asked Jenkins. ne 

“Do for me? Why, shave me, of course.” Re 

“Go to the d—l!” screamed Jenkins, white with passion. — 

Bob and Stuffy took this all in from the other side of t 


” he ee for that was his real title, pretended to manipu-| way, but presently, to their exquisite delight, an old gen 
e Bob’s face for some time, now pulling ei this way and | man stopped in front of the door, rubbed his chin reflectiv 
y thet, occasionally ee. | ee | and walked in. ai 


har Ab a mien. trom Bob the reat of the gi 


ys pase Al te ailleriy gontianian: coining to 

% eee he trays of watches and rings about 

0 be put im Yer window. “There is some mistake. I thought 

his was a barber’s shop!” 

“Now, then, shave me, in a hurry, you, sir!” said one of the 

gang. . i 

ions ATS, you the only barber here?” demanded another of Jeén- 

Bes kins. “You'll never get along that way!” 

‘ < “Barbers be d—d!” shrieked Jenkins, 

_ber’s! ” 

a “Why don’t yer take yer sign in, then?” yelled the gang in 
_ chorus, and rushing out, Jenkins saw to his dismay a brightly- 
_ colored barber’s pole right by the side of the door. 

* _ ‘Lhe joke soon got wind, and from that day poor Jenkins was 
known as “Tonic” to his brother clerks. 

He had his suspicions as to the authors of the affair, but as 
he could not prove anything, he thought it best to hold his 
peace. His manner towards Bob, however, changed for the bet- 

ter considerably. 

An ingenious instrument—destined to be an instrument of 
‘“erture—caught Bob’s quick eye that very day. He was on 
his way to the postoffice for letters when he saw two old gentle- 
men standing at the corner of Nassau and Pine streets. One 
of them produced from his pocket a long speaking-tube, with 
a mouth-piece at one end, and a small ivory knob at the other. 
‘the former end he gravely handed to his friend, while he 
placed the ivory knob to his own ear. For ten or fifteen min- 
utes they shouted to each other through this, much to the de- 

light of Bob, who saw in this little instrument infinite possi- 
bilities of fun. 

_That-very day he bought one, and showed his purchase in 
“triumph to Stuffy. 

“Vil tell yer wot’s the very place, ” suggested the latter. 

“Where?” 

_ “The ferry-boat! ” 

They laughed uproariously as this idea came into Stuffy’s 
head. 

“The ladies’ cabin, where all the old fellers goes! ” continued | 
the delighted Stuffy. 

; That aiternoon, as luck would have it, Mr. Rufus told Bob 
that he wanted him to go over to Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, 
with a parcel, 

Bob sent immediately a message to Stuffy, and the two 

- started in high glee. . 

| Arrived at the ferry, a. his seat in the middle of the 
 ferry-boat. About fifteen ladies and several gentlemen were | 
his fellow passengers—on either side of him being a fat gen- | 

- tleman of fifty, and a slim maiden lady of about forty. 

It was just as the boat was about to start that Mr. Stuffy 


“This ain’t a bar- 


ipsa 


he roared out again: 


~ Campbell walked in, and affected much surprise at seeing Bob. 
The latter shook his hand warmly, and immediately handed | 
_his friend the tube, placing his own end to his ear. 
“When did you come out?” bawled Stuffy. e 
“Yesterday,” said Bob. 
“Does the doctor say you’re cured?” 
“He can’t tell yet, eh?” roared Stuffy. 
eNO,” 
“So it’s contagious?” yelled Stuffy through the tube. 
Bob glanced around him with a frightened air. > 
_ “§y-s-s-s-h!” he said. 
“How many of ver took it?” . | 
ee ‘At this question the fat old gentleman got up summarily 
cand walked away. . 


- Stuffy took his seat and repeated the question in a tremen- | should settle the account with his landlady, 


‘3 a voice. 
_ “Bighteen.” 
ne How many died?” 


f 
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“It's a terrible disease!” roared Stuffy again. 
care,” 
“ Why?” 
“T’ve had it!” , ee 
‘/here was a general stampede at this remark, and Babi 
Stuffy now had the cabin to themselves, laughing vais al 
the success of their joke. aR 
That the tube did other and further service than thi 
readers will see anon. 


; “But 


CHAPTER VII. 


that evening. He had eawan determined, as Se phrased it, a 
“leave the stage,” for Bob had procured him a more lucrativ 
situation in Mr. Rufus’ store. ; 
But he determined to signalize his leaving by getting square 
with two people—one of them the property man, the other his 
landlady, against whom he had considerable feeling, because — 
she objected to pea-shooters being used against her ei 
whenever Mr. Stuffy Campbell was locked out at night, which — 
was oftener than it should have been. i 
The property man had to go on the stage frequently as one 
of a mob, or one of a delegation of Roman citizens, and Stuffy 
laid his plans well for that evening. He was to lead a gang of 
citizens who were to shout in answer to questions fror 
“star.” 
Star—Would ye be freemen? 
Populace (led by property man)—We we 
Star—Would ye be slaves? 
Populace (led by property man)—We’d c -x first! fr 
Now, when the property man rushed on this particular even- i 
ing, he had not rehearsed at all, and as the cues were to be 
taken from him, the book was given to Stuffy to hold at the ~ 
wings. 
“Would ye be freemen?” shouted the star. a 
“We'd die first!” roared the property man and his gang, tak- 4 
ing the words from Stuffy. e, 
The actor looked as though he had received a paralytic stroke 
for a moment, but after cursing them heartily under his breath, “5 


ic! 


“Would ye be slaves—ah?” 

“We would—we would!” yelled the property man and his 
gang. . 

“Blank—blank your eyes!” shouted the tragedian, in au 
Bust, whtle the anghenge roared and nancenceity with delight. ts 


he was released trom tints stage. “Where is he, till I rip ie 


open!” 
“He’s down at the door, sir,” said a supe. . 3 
“He is, is he? I’ll kill him, —— him, I’ll kill him!” Bai! 


the property man. “Here, where’s my clothes?” 
He had taken up his pantaloons to jump into them as he ‘ut. 
tered these words, and in another moment the whole theat 
behind the scenes was in a roar of laughter. .. 
One of the legs of the property man’s pants had been cut a 
And that’s how Mr. Stuffy Campbell “got square” with | 
property man who ill-used him. i 
He told this to Bob, with tears of laughter in his eyes, a 
invited him to come to his room that night to see how 


At the appointed time, long after the landlady had gone 
bed, the two young conspirators were on hand. They went 
stairs to Stuffy’s room, and here ey waited for at ‘Teast 
hour. he 
“T don’t believe the bloke’ll come,” said Bob at last. ie 
geou bet, he'll come,” one Prot “or be 


- 
nein 


Ths 


_ pulls at the bell they heard a noise overhead. 
It was the landlady. 

Presently they heard the window thrown up, and a shrill 
voice cried: 

“Who's there?” 

“Is Mr. Stuffy around?” cried a deep voice below. 

“An’ who is Misther Stuffy, pray?” demanded the landlady, 

“Ah, don’t be putting on airs!” said the deep voice, despond- 
ingly. “Ye know as well as ye know yer own name, shure, 
who Misther Stuffy is. His last name is Campbell, be the same 
token; but the boys, we calls ’m Stuffy! ” 

“Well, what d’ye want av him?” 

“I want to see ’m, shure! ” 

Bob and Stuffy heard the window slammed down, and then 
they heard the ladlady come down stairs to their door. 

“Mr, Campbell! Mr. Campbell!” cried she, pounding at the 
door. 

“Halloo!” cried Stuffy, as though he had but just awakened 
from a sleep. “ Who’s that?” . 

“There’s a man wants ter see ye, and it must be a matther o’ 
life an’ death, ter come at sich a time o’ night. Get down and 
see him, for the love o’ God, for all the neighbors and every 
wan in the house is waked up by his infernal ringing @f the 
bell!” 

“Oh, tell him to come up!” said Stuffy. 

The landlady ran down stairs, opened the door, and said: 

“He says ye’re to come up.” 

And then vanished. 

“ob and Stuffy listened with all their ears for the first foot- 
fall on the stairway. 

It came, with a sound that sent them into convulsions of 
laughter. 

Stump! 

Pause. 

Stump! 

Pause. 

Stump! 


The man had a wooden leg, and it is pretty clear that he had 


his instructions to make good use of it. 

“Phat the divil’s that?” called a lodger on the first floor, as 
she came out, lighted. candle in hand, peering over the balus- 
ters. “For the Berd’s sake, man, don’t wake the childher on 
me at this time o’ night!” 

“How can I help it, ma’am? 
me fault.” 

Stump! 

Pause. 

Stump! 

Presently the whole landing was covered with lodgers who 
had come out from their rooms to see what was the matter, 
and above them all shrieked the shrill voice of the landlady: 

“Get out o’ this house this minit!” she cried. “Ye omad- 
houn to be invadin’ a dacent woman’s house at this time o’ 
night. Get out, I say, and ye’s Misther Stuffy Campbell wid | 
ye!” 

“But I haven’t the rint money in me pocket, madame,” said 
Stuffy, showing a hypocritical face in the doorway. 

“Divil a hair I care!” she cried. “Ye’ve been money @ ¢t av 
me pocket long enough, Misther Campbell. So get out this 
minit! ” 

“All right. Come along, old beeswax,” said Stuffy. 

Stump! 

Pause. 

Stump! | 

If the wooden leg made a noise going up, how much more 
did it make going down? Its sound evidently could not be 
modulated at all, for by the time the three confederates had 
got to the door the whole house was up and in arms, ag’ not 
a few of the neighbors had their heads out of the windows to 
see what this unusual noise in the dead of night meant. 
page peat is ae way Stuffy got cant as with pis landlady. 


Shure, it’s me misfortune, not 
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Bob and Stuffy kept perfectly quiet, and after several wild} 


me 


; at tS ee eee 
It was but a couple of days afte! __aled professor, rable 
pranks! Mr. Rufus had been playin Aor wis’ famil 
doctor to order him on a sea voyage, baie ‘caat that was 
the only cure for his somnambulism. The old fellow had been — 


in the habit of roaming around the house in his night shirt Sl 
and knocking at all the doors, the consequence being an as- 
| semblage of the family on the landing place—every one accus- 


ing the other of a practical joke. 


This last outrage, repeated frequently, determined the fam- 


ily to get rid of the jeweler, for a time, at any rate, and it was © 
arranged that Bob Short and he should go to Europe, 

“Wot’s the pay?” demanded Bob. . 

Mr. Rufus told him it should be exactly double what he had ~ 
been in the habit of receiving. 

“Then it’s a go!” said Bob, in a free and easy style. 
it to der old woman every week, and it’ll be all right. 
my duties?” 

“To attend on me,” said the jeweler. 

“An’ you bet I kin do it,” returned the vivacious Bob, as he 
set out to make the necessary preparations. 


“Sentl 
Wot’'s 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tt’s a queer start, anyway, Stuffy,” said Mr. Bob Short, the _ 


day after the new arrangement; “but the governor’s got ter — 
be cured of this slambulism, or bust.” 

“An’ I wish he’d busted afore he took yer away, old feller,” 
replied the friend. “However, yer’ll soon be back; that’s one ~ 
comfort, as the striped bass sed when he took the worm he 
left the hook.” 

“The doctor sez a sea voyage’ll do it,” continued Bob, “and 
the ole lady will have me go with him. So now I’m a valley.” 


“A wot?” 
“A valley,” replied Bob, tucking his thumb in the armholes 
of his vest. “A valley is a gentleman’s gentleman; none but 


noblemen has ’em, and sich rich old codgers as Mr. Rufus.” 

“An’ wot’s yer duties, Bob?” 

“Ter carry the purse, an’ keep an eye on the guvy’nor.” 

“Say, Bob, do you know of any other old buffer as has slam- 
bulism, or the measles, or St. Vitus’ dance, or any other cheer- 
ful complaint, as wants a valle If so, I’m a candidate from 
now ter sundown on ’lection day? 

The steamer by which Mr. Rufus had engaged their passage 
was one of the North German Lloyd’s line, landing at Bremen. 

“In the first place,” the doctor had said, “the motion of the 
vessel will prevent his walking in his sleep, for it will soon 
awake him, and thus gradually lead to a cure. In the next 
place, the strange sights of a foreign land will. give him some- 
thing to think about, and so alter the tone of his mind. Eng- 
land isn’t a foreign land—let him go to Germany, where they 
| speak a different language.” 

On the appointed day, therefore, Bob and Rufus were on the 
deck of the vessel, shouting “Good-by” to their friends. 

The voyage down the bay was magnificent, and Bob began 
to congratulate himself on the smoothness of the ocean, of 
whose terrors he had heard so much. 

“Ef it’s all like this, I’m satisfied,” said Bob to himself, as 
he stood at the head of the companionway. 

At that moment a slight roll of the vessel seemed to turn 
Bob’s stomach upside down; he clutched at the hand rail, made 
one plunge forward, and quietly slid into the cabin, one step 
at a time. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” said he, philosophically, addressing the 
stairs. “You seem ter be bound with brass a purpose to let a 
feller down quick, you do.” 


Bob’s bunk; was over Mr. Rufus, and that night he was x ‘1 
awakened by his master, and stood ready dressed before him. ; 


“Bob,” said Mr. Rufus, “I think I’ll go feria take a Ee 
pence: You needn't. disturb Toure Hp 
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indignantly. “Get out of hare ‘sir. You 

Lord, I'll have to put you in irons!” he exclaimed, 
ately. Oe Naat 
“You will, eh? Not before I teach you how to stent ‘thi 
ship.” i 
The captain was an Englishman, and of the ruddy re 
plexion peculiar to men who “follow the sea.” This last ssi i 
nearly made him burst with rage. 

“Get down, sir!” he said, gasping with anger. vd 
“Not much, old turkey cock!” answered Rufus, with pro- 
voking coolness. a 

The captain had raised his glass to strike the meh a 
thundering blow, when Bob Short rushed forward. hi 
“Hold on, guv’nor!” he cried, ‘a ian the telescope. 
“What for?” bee 
“Wot for?” echoed Bob. “Don’t yer see the man’s asleep?” 


te J tbiaeg be done.” 

ia “What do you mean, Bob?” 

iets “Can't go it alone, old feller. Yer faithful valley’s got ter 
comme wid yer.” 

So. saying, he dressed himself, and in a few minutes more 
* A tes had clambered on deck. 

It was a lovely night, and Bob and Mr. Rufus sat talking 
_ together for some time. Then they retired together. 

It was just after breakfast the next morning that Bob said: 

“Well, yer walk on deck didn’t spile yer rest nor yer appe- 
tite, Mr. Rufus.” > 

_“Walk on deck? No, I haven’t been on deck this morning 
yet.” . 

“IT mean the midnight walk.” : 

“The midnight walk! Bob, you are jesting!” 

Bob Short put up his two hands on his knees and looked the 
jeweler squarely in the face. ‘ 

“Well, I am blessed!” he said. “See here, sir. Did yer ever 
hear tell of a man named Barnum?” 

Mr. Rufus laughed. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“’Cos, ef yer hadn’t made yer fortune already, he’d be the 
boy ter do it fur yer! You an’ I was a settin’ on deck fur an 
hour and a half this blessid mornin’, or my name ain’t Short! 
Nor Bob, neither. Nor Bob Short. Nor nothin’.” 

In further conversation it came out that Mr. Rufus remem- 
bered everything when he was in a state of somnambulism, but 
remembered nothing of what had occurred during those 
periods after he awoke. : 

By bearing this in mind, the reader will be furnished with 
the key to many ludicrous incidents that occurred during Bob’s 
foreign tour, for Mr. Rufus was an entirely different man at 
such times as he walked in his sleep; he was full of fun and 
frolic, and more like a boy in his teens than a staid business 
man, 

It was only the third day out when a terrible rumpus was 
ereated in the saloon by the statement of one of the passen- 
gers that during the night a man had entered his stateroom 
and coolly helped himself to a glass of wine from a decanter 
on the rack. 

“Bless my soul,” said Mr. Rufus, innocently; “what sort of a 
man was he?” 

“Well, I should say he was a darned thief! ” 

“But, I mean, how did he look?” 

“He was a man of about your own build!” answered the 
other, very little suspecting that he was talking to the very 
man who had invaded the privacy of his chamber. 

And so it went on. One man would lose a boot, another a 

i. razor, a third would have the pillow jerked from under his 
head; and one memorable morning a lady passenger came to 
‘the breakfast table in a high state of excitement, declaring 
that during the night a fiend in human form had come into 

her room and undone her curl papers! 

This sort of thing could go on no longer, and it was at length 

agreed that a watch should be kept upon the long cabin every 
night. 

. To guard against his master being caught at any such tricks, 
- Bob determined to fasten him to the bed. 

“Then yer can’t git away widout wakin’ up,” said the astute 
_ Mr. Short. . 

But that night Mr. Rufus did get up, coolly undid the knot, 
_and walked up-on déck in—to be precise—his shirt-tail. 
As luck would have it, a gale had just commenced to blow, 

and the captain was on the bridge, spy-glass in hand. 
- “What the devil is’this?” said he, as he saw the fluttering 
skirts of Mr. Rufus ascending the companion ladder. °* 
- “Yo-ho, my hearties!” cried Rufus, putting on a nautical | 
roll: which made him look exceedingly funny in his night-shirt. 
a How does she head?” a 


x 
ue. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Now the captain of the steamer was himself as fond of a — 
joke as a good-natured seaman always is, and should be, It — 
tried his powers of belief at first to understand that old Rufus_ 
was really asleep; but in the moment he had really got this 
“through his wool,” he entered heartily into the spirit of the 

joke. ( 
“Well, it’s too rough weather up here for folks dressed so — 
lightly,” he said, roaring with laughter, as he looked at the 
flapping tails of Rufus’ night-shirt. “You just take him down 
stairs, put him to bed, and in the morning we will see what 
can be done about it.” 

This was easier said than done, however, as Bob soon found, 
for he had just got his employer to the companion ladder, when 
the ship gave a lurch, and down went old Rufus, head first. 

For the life of him Bob could not help laughing to see the 
flapping shirt-tail of the jeweler disappear down the stairs, 
though he had hard work to maintain his own balance. 

But this was not the worst of it. 

Midway down the companion-way between the deck and the 
main saloon was a “galley,” or little room, furnished with 
sofas. Here several ladies; enveloped in shawls and mufflers, _ 
had passed the night, being afraid to go to their berths on ac- — 
count of sea-sickness. t 

With one yell of terror they started up as they saw the ; 
scantily-clad figure of a man pitchforked head first into their 
midst. ag 

Just as the ladies were flying down stairs, Mr. Rufus sat up, — 
rubbing his head and staring around him in a most comical ~ 
manner. : 

“Well, guv’nor,” said Bob, in the intervals of his laughter, 
“vou’ve been and gone and done it now. Ef they don’t stop — 
the ship an’ put us ashore, it ain’t any fault o’ theirs.” 

Mr. Rufus was about to reply, but at that instant, feeling 
rather cool, he glanced down at his attire, and, without another 
word, bolted into his stateroom. 

Two or three of the steward’s men, aroused by the screams | 
of the women, came out with lanterns, but Bob had not re- | 
mained long enough to answer any questions, and the rest of | 
that night was spent in peace. aul 

The next morning the captain sent for Mr. Rufus and Bob | 4 
to inquire into the cause of the former’s strange behavior. At | 
first the jeweler could not believe what had transpired on the | 
hurricane deck, and when it was made clear to him his distress | 
was really very great. By 

“You scared the women pretty thoroughly,” said the cap: | 
tain, laughing. “But the most important thing now is to find 5 
some means of curing you of this sad tendency.” 

“TI would give my entire fortune if it could be done,” d- 
Rufus, dismally. “I am sure it has caused me uae enoug sh are 
already.” Pek 5: 
| “I tell you what I think would be the eat. plan,” 
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rt, you'll be tokinins around tye ship one of ticle nights, Hee right in the pit of the doctor’s stomach, cau é 
‘fall overboard.” ‘spectacles to dance up and down his forehead at a very | 
rate. 3 > 
“That’s right, Bob,” chuckled Mr. Rufus, while the 


“Come, madame, let us take a turn on deck,” said the polite 
jeweler, and sure enough, giving an arm to each of the ladies 

a he walked them up and down the quarter deck for a hiss h 
/ more, hour—all the time fast asleep. ! 

@ * The captain’s plan worked admirably for:a day or two, dur- 

- ing which time Mr. Rufus did not make his appearance on 
deck in the daytime. the young lady. foe 
. The third day, however, he arose, dressed himself in his best Perhaps the last few speeches of the couple so queerly en 
- guit, and went on deck. gaged may interest my readers: ; 
i - Meeting Bob half way, he said: “And you will always love me, William?” 
“TI think I’ll take a turn on deck, Bob. It’ll do me good.” “Always, dear Angelina! ” 
“Jes as you say, boss,” said Bob, carelessly, little dreaming “And never get tired of me?” 
that at that very moment his master was sound asleep. “Tired of you, sweetest? That would be impossible, 3 
-The day was fine, and the deck was crowded with passen- “Nor cross, nor ugly?” 

gers. Among them were an elderly lady and her pretty daugh- “Never, I swear it!” 
 ter—the latter the belle of the ship, and the object of attraction There were two persons who overheard this conversation : 
to at least a dozen young men on board. One young doctor, who viewed it in very different lights. eh 
especially, who wore blue eyeglasses, and was very tall, very t One was the young doctor in blue spectacles; the other was. 
| pale, and very thin, was smitten with her charms, and was re-| Mr. Robert Short. a 

ported to have proposed. ™ “Well, 1am dashed!” said Bob. “The idea of a married man,. i 
of To these two ladies Mr. Rufus advanced, making his best | with grown-up daughters, goin’ on like this. I believe he must. — 
bow. be crazy. P’raps, after all, this here slambulism business is — 

. He had been universally known throughout the ship as a} only a stall. I'll just look into it.” i 
- good-natured, kind-hearted gentleman, while Bob had become} “he old villain!” muttered the doctor. “And that old har- | 
extremely popular with everybody on board by reason of his | ridan, her mother! To think that money could purchase my 4 
excessive liveliness of disposition. . Angelina’s love! But I——” i 

The young doctor in the blue spectacles was leaning over 

the young lady as Mr. Rufus came up, and stared rather wildly 

at him as he began his address to her. 

“Miss Phillips,” said Rufus, “I have been thinking of marry- CHAPTER X, 
ing.” . 

Bob had followed his master on deck noiselessly, and when ; 
he heard these words, he slapped his hand to his thigh and | didn’t finish the sentence just then—he was too exetion, tor Si 
said, enthusiastically: just at the moment when he was about to make a sanguinary ~ 

“Ef the guv’nor ain’t crazy, I’m dashed!” threat the gallant Mr. Rufus actually drew Angelina Pal 

Not asmile appeared on the jeweler’s face as he continued: to him and kissed her. 2 
_ “Yes, I have been thinking of marrying, miss.” The young doctor turned green with jealousy. 

| “Well, sir, what has that to do with these ladies?” demanded | He watched the figure of the retiring jeweler, and wisheae ; 

*, the young doctor, growing very red in the face. with all his heart that he had him somewhere in a nice quiet ° = 
i: a “A great deal, sir—a very great deal. I have been thinking s 
‘ ra of marrying Miss Phillips, sir—if she will have me!” Hearts content. 
bats. The expression on the young doctor’s face as Mr. Rufus ut- The unsuspecting Mr. Rufus went down to his berth and to an 

vie tered these words with great solemnity was so ludicrous that | his bed—stil fast asleep—and woke up late at night, without — 
y - Bob had to burst out laughing. the faintest idea of what he had been doing during the day. 

ce Mr. Rufus looked around. “Well, Bob,” he said, “that’s the longest sleep I’ve had for a 

“Oh, is that you, Bob? All right; keep around.” many a day—twelve good hours.” Be 
ye “You bet I will,” thought Bob. “This here’s the queerest “How do yer make that out?” demanded Bob. “ 
fale ‘start I ever heard tell of, an’ it may becouy necessary ter muz- “Well, I never woke up from the time I went to Bed this. " 
st ale you, old fellow, as well as tie you up.’ morning till just now.” 
is Bob looked at him curiously for a moment and whistled, 
“You didn’t go on deck nor nothin’?” : 
“Not a foot. Why?” 
“ “Yer didn’t speak ter no ladies, eh?” 
+8 Be Paagelino, my dear, you should be a little more companion- “Speak to ladies, Bob? Nonsense! ” 
Lb) Iam sure Mr. Rufus does you a great honor. He is——” “You didn’t kiss nobody?” 
4 -Yes; I am, ma’am; quite right,” interrupted Rufus, nod-| Mr. Rufus was rapidly becoming angry. 5 as 
ding his head, “I am a jeweler, ma’am, and I’m worth two “What do you mean, Bob?” he asked. “Remember, I don’t 
an gp enires and fifty thousand dollars, ma’am, and I don’t have to| care to have any liberties taken with me.” teeta 
wear r blue spectacles either, ma’am!” The truth flashed on Bob’s mind. 
. “It’s that bloody slambulism!” he said. softly. 
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to see how “ the thing would turn out,” as he phrased it. re 
The next afternoon Bob took care that his employe 


“Vat?” asked the Walter. . 
Bob repeated his order, but the waiter it dae: “Vat ' 
“I guess yer ae speak American in dese quarters, do vert ‘g 

asked Bob. 


“Oh, yes. Me sik ze English very well,” answered the x 
other. 


“I mean American. Don’t yer speak American here?” e 


| : doctor with the bine spectacles. oe 
Bob chuckled and rubbed his hands at the prospect of a comi- 
cal meeting, but he said nothing. — : 


os r. Rufus walked coolly by the little group, raised his hat 
ee _ oltery, and passed on. 


Mrs. Phillips looked as though she had been paralyzed, while, 


Es “as for Angelina, she staggered back a pace or two and gasped: | The tall waiter shook his head, - 
i -*“William—William! ” “Do yer know what a lemon is?” 

The young doctor grinned, and as for Bob, the only one in| “Yessare.” 

__ the secret, he was nearly bursting with laughter, though ue “An’ sugar?” . 


eT aed not show it. 


d | “Yessare.” 4 
Wy ate “William! William!” cried Angelina, gazing in a mela oy An’ gin?” e 
Re ‘choly way after the figure of Rufus. | “Yessare.” 


“An’ bitters?” 

“Bittare? Vat is he, zat bittare?” said the puzzled French- 
man. . 

“It’s a big swelling at the back of your neck,” said Bob, i 
laughing. 

Presently, however, he went into the cafe, helped himself to 
the ingredients, mixed two cocktails, and handed one to the, 
waiter. ; 

“Won’t yer jine me?” he asked. a} 

The waiter took the othef cocktail and watched Bob’s pro- 
cedure, Bob swallowed it without a wink. . 

“Now, down with it!” said Bob. “It ain’t absinthe. Dowm 
with it, Frenchy! ” 

The waiter gulped it down just as he had seen Bob do, but. 
with a most comical expression .of countenance. Then Bob 
paid for the drinks and took his seat outside at the little mar-— 
ble table, waiting for something to turn up. 

His love of fun, this time, was destined to get him into trou- 
ble. 

There were many persons promenading the boulevard, and 
Beb watched them with a curious eye, on the lookout all the 
time for something that would furnish him a good laugh. 

Presently he saw coming along a very little fat Frenchman,, 
accompanied by his wife, who was the very opposite of her 
husband in figure, being exceedingly tall, bony and angular. 

The contrast between the two was so remarkable that Bob 
could not help laughing aloud, more especially as the little 
Frenchman seemed to be getting a severe lecture from his 
wife. ; 

Every time the lady would scold the little fat fellow would 
shrug his shoulders and extend his hand after the true French 
fashion. ‘; 

Just as they got opposite to where Bob was seated, that. G 
young gentleman arose, walked rapidly up to the Frenchman,, — 
and chucking him under the chin, said very pleasantly: se eae 

“Aha! you little rogue!” ne 

The astonishment and indignation of the little Frenchman 
were beyond description, but even those were exceeded by the — Ye 
ludicrous rage of his wife, who looked after the laughing Bob 


: Bob straightened his countenance as much as possible, and 
ran after the jeweler. 
-“There’s some one a-callin’ you,” he said. 

“Calling me? Who is it, Bob?” 

“It’s that young lady. She’s a-callin’ William.” 

“She can’t mean me?” said Rufus, looking over his eye- 
glasses at the fair form of Angelina. 
“But she does, though,” chuckled Bob. 

“Bless my soul, so she does!” said Mr. Rufus, earnestly, as 
he turned to see what the young lady meant by her extraordi- 
nary conduct. 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” said the jeweler, coming up to 
where the ladies stood. “Did you address me?” 

The elder lady looked indignant, but Angelina, putting on a 
coaxing look, said: 

“Oh, William, how can you?” 

Mr. Rufus started as though a pin had been buried in his 
leg. 

“Dear me,” he ‘said; “there must be some mistake.” 

“Mistake, William?” said Angelina, “after yesterday?” 

_ “Why, what about yesterday? Explain yourself, madame,” 

said Rufus, now thoroughly excited. 

“You know you promised to love me and never get cross and 

Psy.” 

“The devil I did!” 

“And we were to be married as soon as the ship arrived.” 

“Why, madame, I am a married man, and have daughters 

as big as you!” roared the unfortunate Rufus. 
_ A shriek from Angelina, a string of curses from the young 
doctor, an uncontrollable fit of laughter from Bob, and the 
fainting of the young lady in her mother’s arms completed the 
interview. 

As for Rufus, he rushed down to his stateroom, locked him- 
self in and was seen no more on deck until the steamer arrived. 


~ 


- 


CHAPTER XI. 


Bob and his master posted from Bremen to Paris as quickly 
as possible, and it is in the gay capital of France that we have 
- next occasion to find them. 
By Bob’s advice, Mr. Rufus had gone direct to one of the first 
physicians. 
“If you don’t get shut on it pretty soon, it’ll be the death of 
you,” said Bob. “Mark my words.” 
One day, while Mr. Rufus was in attendance on his physician, 
Bob walked up and down the Boulevard des Italiens, one of the 
finest in the world, wondering how it was that all the Parisians 
seemed to take their meals out of door. He stopped at a cafe, 
in front of which there were about a hundred little marble 
tables. 
“T’ll puzzle this feller,” thought Bob, as he sat down and 
rapped on one of the tables. 
An imposing-looking waiter, with a white necktie, and a nap- 
kin over his shoulder, answered his summons, 
“Gimme a cigar an’ a gin cocktail, an’ make it light,” said 


as though she could have eaten him whole. és} 
But Bob’s laugh did not last long. He had not gone twenty | 3 
yards when he ran smack into the arms of a French policeman, - 
dressed in military uniform, with a marvelous cocked hat. — ; ey 4 
“Sacre!” muttered the gendarme, scowling AErOOly ane 
catching Bob by the collar. ci i 
“Oh, he ain’t hurt,” said Bob, referring to the little French o 
man, who was gesticulating behind him at a furious rate, >, at al 
But the gendarme thought different, and in another minutes Ra 
began to drag Mr. Robert Short away, followed by the. little - 
Frenchman, his tall wife, and a crowd of little boys. on 
Arrived at the office of the police, the big policeman called on: Sal | 
the little Frenchman to state his ease. This the little French- al 
man proceeded to do with such a passionate outpouring ‘of ie 
words and gesticulations. that even the sober mairie who sat. f % 
at the desk was obliged to laugh. ae 
When the Frenchman arrived at the point when Bob chucked ie 
him under the chin, ie es the action so abies. ak ie | 
Poprmperes. oi : 
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| _ bells,” said Bob, earnestly. 
> ‘muss, altogether. 


1e result of it was t tint Bob was committed to prison for | 
he night, and ordered to go before the court in the morning. | 
«* Well,” said Mr. Short, as he surveyed the prison arrange- 


1 ie ments, which were very different from those in America, for 


‘the prisoner was allowed to walk the corridor in the presence 
of the policemen in their cocked hats—‘well, ef I don’t give 
*em a taste of American ingenuity, my name ain’t Bob Short.” 

While Bob was thus making up his mind to “get even” with 
his captors, his employer was faring no better. 

He had put up at the Grand Hotel, and had secured a room 
for Bob on the same floor, so that he should be within call 
whenever he was wanted. 

To his great astonishment, Bob did not make his appear- 
ance on this particular evening, and Mr. Rufus was so trou- 
bled in mind over the fact that he could not sleep for some 
time, and when he did sleep, he hastily got up and dressed 
himself. 

When walking in his sleep, we have seen that Mr. Rufus was 
entirely another man, having some of the wildest ideas that 
ever entered mortal brain. 

He went into the long corridor of the Grand Hotel, and his 
first idea was to find Bob. To this end, he went up one side 
of the corridor and down another, ringing every bell at every 
door on both sides, 

These bells he pulled so violently that the inmates of the 
different rooms came rushing out in all sorts of costumes, sup- 
posing the hotel to be on fire. 

No one knew who had rung the bells, for everybody was in 
such a confusion, and all were so mixed up together, that no 
one knew what was the matter, and the somnambulist passed 
for one who had had his bell rung, the same as the rest. 

The excitement was at its height when a Frenchman ran 
violently against the jeweler, in his efforts to escape from a 
Supposed danger, and awoke him. 

With a yell that resounded throughout the hotel, the un- 
happy: Rufus plunged into the nearest room whose door was 
open, and buried his head in the pillows of the bed. 

He had scarcely covered his head when a shriek broke from 
another part of the room, and looking around, Mr. Rufus be- 
held the well-known features of Miss Angelina Phillips, to 
whom he had proposed on board the steamer. 

*“Wretch!” she cried, in the interval of her screams. 
do you do here?” 

“N-n-nothing, miss,” faintly answered the jeweler. 
God’s sake don’t scream; it’s all right.” 

“It’s not all right, you villain! Help—help!” 

“Miss Phillips, I entreat you ‘f 

“You monster! Police! A man in my room!” 

A crowd of French people, male and female, poured into the 
room, all talking and gesticulating at the same time, and to 
them Angelina made her complaint. At first the police were 
disposed to treat the case lightly, but when Angelina’s mother 
related their experience on board the steamer with the “old 
wretch,” they considered it a serious case, and found it neces- 
sary to drag him, too, off to the commissary of police. 

Poor old Rufus’ case was far worse than Bob’s, for the charge 
Was very serious, and in France the law in such cases is ex- 
eceedingly strict. But one piece of good was the result of the 
arrest; to the jeweler’s amazement and delight he found Bob 
coolly walking up and down in the very corridor he himself 
was brought to. 

“Why, Bob!” 

“Well, guv’nor?” 

The French policemen stared. 

“Aha!” said one. “It is a dangerous gang, I doubt not. 
There are more of them. Perhaps a political plot. Well, we 
shall see, my fine American birds!” 

In the meantime Bob and Mr, Rufus were talking very earn- 
estly in the corner. 

“Yer can jest bet yer boots that it was you as pulled them 
“An’ ye’ve got yerself in a fine 
Now, there’s only one way ter fool ’em.” 


“What 


“Por 


“How’s that, Bob?” 
“A little of the Jack Sheppard business.” 
“What's that?” 

“Why, a jimmy—yer haven’t got such a little etl abou 


yer, have yer?” 


“Well, no; I don’t usually carry one,” said Mr. Rufus, dole 


fully. 

“Well, have you got a four-bladed penknife?” 

“No; but I’ve got a knife with a corkscrew in it.” 

“Yer have?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then gimme yer hand,” said Bob, in a whisper, Bay fork 
over the corkscrew.” 

This was done very quietly, and then Bob unfolded his plan 
to his employer. Presently they parted for the night. 

The French policemen walked up and down the corridor for 
some time, grounding their muskets on the stone floor at in- 
tervals. 

Twelve o’clock came, one o’clock, and two o’clock, and then, 
peeping from his end of the corridor, Bob Short could see that 
both the gendarmes had fallen asleep. 

He walked on tip-toe to the compartment where Mr, Rufus 
sat. The door was unlocked, and he beckoned to the jeweler 
to come out, 

“Now’s the time!” whispered Bob. 
stumble over nothin’,” 

The jeweler stole cautiously out of the cell, and the two 
conspirators reached the outer door of the corridor in safety. 

“Now for the corkscrew,” said Bob, and in another minute 
he had dexterously picked the lock of the door, and they were 
in the large room of the salle de police. 

It was just as Bob had expected. The man who was now at 
the big desk was not the one who had taken the complaint 
against himself, but the night officer of the watch. 

“Poor fellow,” said Bob, aloud, in the hearing of this oflicer, 
“T hope he’ll come out all right.” 

The officer looked up. 

“Good night, sir,” said Bob, bowing very respectfully. “I 
hope yer’ll take care o’ my friend inside.” 

“Ol rite,” said the sergeant, who prided himself on his 
knowledge of the English tongue, and the two Americans 
passed out together. 

Once in the street, they took the nearest fiacre (a little cab 
made to hold two persons), and were driven rapidly to the 
Grand Hotel, Mr. Rufus determining to lay his case before the 
American Consul in the morning. 

But he had reckoned without his host this time, for although 
it was two o’clock in the morning, the hotel was in an uproar. 
Some of the guests had been too frightened to go to bed again, 
and besides this, two officers of police were awaiting the ar- 
rival of Mr. Rufus, in case he should be discharged by the 
mairie. 

One of them who spoke English perfectly, as he thought, 
approached the jeweler, and said: 

“Sare, ve have a, varrant for your apprehension. 
come vith us, I su’pose?” 

“A warrant for me?” 

“Yes, sare; ze truth.” 

“And what for?” 

“Voila! ” 

It was a warrant for breach of promise of marriage, against 
his trial, for which crime he would have to give bail in a large 
amount. 

“What shall I do?” demanded the jeweler. 
surely is not in earnest in this matter?” 

“Mon Dieu! Yes, sare,” 

“Then I shall have to go with you?” 

“Me don’t doubt, sare.” 


“Be careful, and don’t 


You vill 


And for the second time that day the unfortunate Mr. Rufus 


was dragged to the police station. 


“Well,” said Bob, “of all things in this here world, give me mae 


a rest from slambulism.” 


“Miss Phillips 


Bee ee Weds | “Bloody English! Eater of dirt! 
| CHAPTER XI. | eater! Raw beef bolter!” — a 
oS “Don’t yer make no mistake,” said Mr. Short, very sole 
fais . earning came, and with it the assurance to Mr. Rufus and| “I’m not English, I’m a citizen uy the State uv New Yor 
pe Bob that everything would be made all right, for a brief visit County uv New York and City uv New York, U. S., whi 


D—d English! 


: to the American minister settled that question. means, you sucker, now come for me! ” 
a _ The minister had heard of Mr. Rufus, and the latter gentle-|_ He threw himself into fighting attitude as he spoke, and 
Cy ‘man carried about him indisputable proofs of his identity. sparred up and down and all around the butcher-boy, until 


“Yes, Mr. Rufus,” said Minister Washburne, “I have heard | that young gentleman felt that all the stars on the Amer fean 
is oh bie _of you, and it seems to me I have heard of one or two of your | flag were before his eyes, and all its stripes upon his face and 


koe) “freaks of somnambulism.” neck, 

If you will believe me, sir,” began Mr. Rufus. The contest was of brief duration, and at its close Bob 

Rudi Said many people have done so when under the influence | walked off triumphant, having as a last compliment to hfs ad- 

of liquor,” muttered Bob, aside. versary kicked his basket into the street, and spread all its. 

“If you will believe me, sir, this unfortunate tendency is the | contents over the sidewalk. 
sna curse of my life. I know not what to do to cure it.” The little French dandy was waiting for him. He naa’ 
“Do you remember nothing about this unfortunate promise picked up his hat and cane, and now presented a very decent. 
of marriage?” appearance, To Bob’s surprise, he spoke English very well. 

a “Nothing—absolutely nothing: 3 “Well, yer had a pretty bad time uv it,” said Bob. 
The tone and manner in which the jeweler said this were| “ Yes; he heet me in ze stomach, ven I do nothing,” replied 
sufficient to convince the minister that he was speaking the | the little Frenchman, “I am so much oblige to you.” 

truth. “Oh, that’s all right.” 
They were so very earnest and emphatic, indeed, that Mr, “IT vant you come an’ see me,” 
MWashburne burst out laughing. “All right. Where?” 


_ “Well, I think we can arrange matters,” he said, at length. The little dandy produced his card from a perfumed card-_ 
“The best thing you can do is to cross over to London for a case, and handed it to Bob. It read: 
few days, and I will give my personal security in the mean- 
while that you will return to answer to this charge.” i 
_ With many thanks for Mr. Washburne’s kindness, Mr. Rufus Li) RS PH OABRIXOLS 
_ agreed that this was the best thing to do, and imparted that “Rue de Rivoli, No, 12.” 
_ information to Bob. 


: That afternoon Bob Short came near getting into more trou- “Well, this is pretty high-toned,” said Bob: “but I'll call. 
me. Die. 


BE anyway.” 
" _. He was walking along one of the paths which encircle the “Yes, do, sare,” said the little nobleman. “I vill show you 


__ public parks, when he was amused to see a little French dandy, to my father and my seesters.” 
about eleven years of age, with a tall hat, gloves, cane. high “How old are they?” demanded Mr. Short. 
. collar, and other articles of dress to match, walking ahead of “He is seexty.” 
him and swinging his cane with all the airs of a man of fifty. “An’ wot’s his name?” 
“Well, I’m blessed!” thought Bob. “That beats cockfight- “His name? Leduc de Brentano.” 
in’.” “You jes’ say ter the dook that I'll be there,” replied Bow, as 
He Lad scarcely thought it, when from the other end of the he walked carelessly away. 
path there approached a free-and-easy butcher boy, with bas- Continuing his walk, and pondering where he should next! 
ket slung over his arm, and Witetne like a young locomotive | meet some one who spoke English, Bob suddenly came across 
going up Fourth avenue. a flaring announcement in front of a ginger-bread- ‘looking: 
The patrician and the plebeian met, and, without a word, the structure, reading thus: 
__butcher-boy gave the little French dandy a punch in the stom- 
oie ach that doubled him up, and set him to howling in the most 
_ dismal manner, while his cane flew one way and his hat an- 
- other. 3 
Nae The butcher-boy having committed this pleasant little piece Step in and examine. 
of assault and battery, never turned to look at his victim, but 
came on toward Mr. Robert Short, whistling as blithely as ee 
ever. All the Celebrities of Ancient and Modern History! The only 
“T’ll make yer whistle the wrong side uv yer mouth for True and Original English Wax-Works ever 
that, young feller,” said Bob, and as the butcher-boy came up 
he stopped him. 
“Hallo!” said Bob. Ey | 
“Que diable,” said the butcher-boy. “Ten sous,” thought Bob. “That ain’t much. I’ll try it.” ~ 


ENGLISH WAX-WORKS. 


Ten sous admission, and no charge for Reserved Seats. 


exhibited in Paris! 


; 

t 

es “I'll show yer,” said Bob. There was a death-like stillness about the place, and Bob | 
“Mon Dieu!” said the butcher-boy. felt at first as though he had entered a graveyard. ! i i 


_ “What did yer pepper that little fellow for?” demanded Mr.| On one side of him was a row of warriors, on the other a 

ae Short, pointing to the little dandy, still doubled up and yell-| row of statesmen, while at the further end of the room were 
aa TN ti the sleeping beauty, an old man in wax who offered everybody | 
“Not your peesness,” replied the butcher-boy, who had picked | his snuffbox by a mechanical motion, and the “Chamber of | 
meV up just enough English to be insulting. Horrors.” if 2 / 
r “Then I’ll make it me bizness, ye frog-eatin’ coward!” retort- Every figure was ticketed at its base, and these tickets. were” ' 
| Fofg ed Bob, and he landed one on the butcher-boy’s eye that landed | numbered to correspond with a catalogue sold at the door. Me: | 
1S nim: on the pathway. | Bob bought a catalogue and went the rounds of the show. 
5 “Number 12—Napoleon. Oh, I’ve seen you before, my 

pune ee oa, Ah, you are a beau 


stark vee 3 


os. : 
‘ 


B 


- - 
ee 


\ Beauty, watching the respiration which art had made so life- 
|, like. Then he turned to Number 14—A Dwarf. 

“Why, there ain’t no dwarf there,” said Bob, seeing that the 
|. place was vacant and only the ticket remained. 
| ° Then a bright idea struck him. 

He hastily hid his hat under Napoleon’s arm, and sat down 
-. just over the ticket Number 14, conforming his countenance as 
much as possible and putting on a hideous expression of face. 

“They oughter have me in the Chamber of Horrors,” said 
Bob to himself, as he sniggered at the queer face he must pre- 
sent to his visitors. 
ie Presently two ladies came in, accompanied by an elderly gen- 
_ tleman. They came from one statue to another, examining 
_ them and comparing them with the numbers on their cata- 
iy gogues. 
+ ae “Napoleon. 
| English—they were evidently visitors to Paris. 
great man. And what is this? Number 14—a dwart! 
a hideous-looking little creature!” 

Bob managed to keep a straight face for the moment, and 
the gentleman turned to his catalqgue. 


i a 


rey 


Ah, how life-like!” said one of the ladies in 
“He was a 
What 


“Maria, just look 


“Dear me! How very natural,” he said. 
at the little fellow’s trousers. You would think they were real 
_ eloth.” 


“So you would—so you would!” 
“What an ugly-looking little wretch,” said the other lady. 
“VYo’re a beauty yerself, I must say,” thought Bob, striving 

hard to keep his countenance. 

| “T wonder where he came from?” suggested the gentleman. 
“Brom New York city!” yelled Bob, jumping up all of a sud- 
den and making a bolt for the door, leaving the two ladies re- 
clining, one on the sleeping beauty, the other in the arms of 
: Napoleon the first, and the gentleman chattering to himself 
with the volubility of a monkey. 
“TI guess I did what the song-and-dance man did,” said Bob 
to himself. “I paralyzed ’em.” 
In the Paris “Evening Journal” of that night there was a 
| leng account of the coming to life of a dwarf in the English 
wax-works show, describing its terrible effects upon two ladies 
and a gentleman then present, the effect of which article was 
to crowd the wax-works day by day. 
But the only trace of Bob’s adventure was his hat, which 
was found tucked under the arm of Napoleon, in the most 
natural manner possible. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The experiences of Mr. Rufus and Bob in Paris came to an 
end for the time being with the wax-work adventure, and the 
day after they took the Boulogne packet for Dover. 

To Bob’s great delight, the jeweler seemed to have got over 

his unfortunate infirmity, and the passage was accomplished 
without any remarkable event occurring. 
| We will take this opportunity, therefore, of returning to 
New York—which we can do on paper in less time than the 
‘proverbial three shakes of a lamb’s tail—to see how Mr. Stufty 
Campbell is getting on. 
? After Stuffy’s engagement as call boy had terminated, he had 
one day sauntered up the Bowery, when he caught sight of a 


' sign: 


‘ 
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“H. DOREMUS, VENTRILOQUIST.” 


9 Going up to the sanctum of Mr. Doremus, he found that easy 
' lessons in the art were given at very moderate rates. 

- “Pm bound to do suthin’ for a livin’,” said Stuffy, “an’ I 
| thought I might as well be a ’trilguist as anythin’ else.” 

& I The professor gave him a few lessons, and to his astonish- 
ment and delight found that Stuffy was a natural-born ven- 
5 triloquist. A very few days of instruction brought that young 
. gentleman to such a pitch of perfection that other ventrilo- 
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OB SHORT. ° 
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quists of years of practice might have been glad to exchange — as 
powers with him. Bast) sone 

Stuffy’s first essay at ventriloquism was on the scene of his — 
former exploits. He carefully chose a seat in the front row — 
of the theatre. The play was “Rosedale,” with Lester Wal- 
lack in the principal character, for, strangely enough, this 
favorite actor started in the Bowery, and was always a great 
favorite there. 

The great gypsy scene came on, and Stuffy watched his op- 
portunity. There was a fat old gentleman sitting five seats, 
from hini, and upon this old gentleman the young rascal de- 
termined to saddle the responsibility. 

Those who have seen “Rosedale” will remember that IE 
Mr. Wallack sings a song which has become famous, com- 


mencing: 


“T see three p’leecemen on the Strand, 
Luddy, fuddy, hip faluddy heigho! 
I see three p’leecenfen on the Strand, 
And I knew they had a chase on hand, 
Luddy, fuddy, hip faluddy heigho!” 


At the close of this verse the audience was astonished to 
hear, apparently from the lips of the old gentleman: 


“Luddy, fuddy,; hip faluddy heigho!” 


An angry hiss arose from those around the fat old gentle- 
man. 

“S.g-s-ss-h! Shut up, can’t ye?” was heard from every side. 

The fat old gentleman glared around him at his persecu- 
tors in dismay. 

“Tt wasn’t me!” he gasped. 

“S.s-s-s-h!” was the only answer, and hardly had it died 
away when the chorus was once more given out, right in the 
middle of the song: ( 


“Luddy, fuddy, hip faluddy heigho! ” 


Mr. Wallack stopped in the middle of the second verse, and 
everybody in the parquette turned around to see who had thus 
twice interrupted the play. 

In another minute the fat old gentleman was collared by 
the officer in plain clothes who was appointed to keep order 
in the orchestra seats, and despite his protestations, was 
dragged ignominiously away. Even as he was boosted out 
of the door the audience were scandalized to hear him (ap- 
parently) repeat, in a half-whisper: s 


“Luddy, fuddy, hip faluddy heigho! ” 

Stuffy. satisfied that he really was: a ventriloquist, returred 
to his tutor with an account of his first performance in pub- 
lic, which so delighted Mr. Doremus that he hit upon a grana 
idea. i. 

“T tell you what, Stuffy,” he said, “we’ll go to Europe.” 

“To Urup?” : 

“Yes, and I’ll announce you as the ‘Great American Boy Ven- 
triloquist,’ and you shall play before all the crowned heads.” 

“Yer kin jest bet yer boots that I’m the boy fer de crowned 
heads!” answered Stuffy. 

And so it was arranged that the great American boy Ver- 
triloquist should go to London. But Stuffy wanted a little 
practice before he ventured before the crowned heads, so he 
turned his natural ability to advantage wherever he got a 
chance. One day, entering a Fifth avenue stage at the ferry, 
he found that the stage was quite full. There was just room 
enough for him to hold on to the straps, and this he did, in a 
very uncomfortable position. The day was rainy, and right — 
by the side of Stuffy sat a big man in a big shaggy ulster, 4 
carrying a carpet bag. A dozen exclamations came from the 
passengers as this man got in, for he had passed roughly a 
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‘I to the kiss and to the aubgadiont cold behavior of the det 
dant. Her appearance in court created much amusement, and iy 
the gallant Frenchmen were surprised to find that she was not 
the gushing young thing that she had been represented. ag 

Her mother corroborated her evidence, and so did the young ers 
doctor in spectacles. Then came the evidence of the servants — 
at the Grand Hotel, who had seen Mr. Rufus bolt into the lady’s 
room, . 

This was received with screams of laughter, and closed the 
case for the prosecution. 

It had been noticed throughout the day that Mr. Rufus was 
exceedingly nervous and much worried at the notoriety the silt: 
had brought him, and that night he did not get a wink of sleep. 

The first witness the second day was Mr. Robert Short. On | 
taking the stand the following conversation between the judge 
and the witness occurred: 

“Your name?” p 

“Bob Short.” , a 

“Where do you live?” 

“City of New York, U.S —Fourth Ward. y 

“What?” 

“Fourth Ward,” answered Bob, with a twinkle in his eye. 

A discussion hereupon arose between the prosecuting counsel, 
the judgé and other dignitaries regarding the “Fourth Ward.” 
It seemed to be 2 matter of some importance, but ultimately it 
was passed by and the examination continued: 

“Do you know the prisoner?” 

“You bet.” ; 

Another long and earnest conversation ensued after this, it 
not being exactly the form of answer that was expected. 

“You are servant of the accused?” . 

“What are yer giving me?” demanded Bob, with some indig- 
nation. “I am his valley, Iam; his travelin’ companion.” 

This answer being interpreted to the court, caused a roar of 
laughter. 
~ “Well, at all events, you were witness to the occurrence the 
prosecution has sworn to?” 

“T was.” 

This answer created a storm of buzzing and surprise. 

“Then you admit that everything that has been said in this 
case against your own employer is true?” 

Sao 

Mr. Rufus jumped from his seat and glared angrily at Bob, 
but that gentleman took matters very coolly. 

“Did you see the kiss?” 

“T did,” replied Bob, grinning. we 

“You're a liar!” roared Mr. Rufus, amid shouts of laughter 
from the audience. But Bob took no notice of the interrup. 
tion and continued: or, 

“Uv course I seed ’im kiss her, and she seemed to like it © 
pretty well.” . - 

(Frowns on the fair Angelina’s face. ) ‘ 

“But all the time he was a-kissin’ her he was asleep.” ; 

Here a perfect roar of laughter broke from the court, aad the 
president found it necessary to rap vigorously for order. 2 

Bob went on to testify that Mr. Rufus had been subject to, at- 
tacks of “slambulism” (which the Frenchman found it very 
hard to translate) ever since he had known him, and related 
the circumstances well known to our readers. 


oe musement of Stuffy, than—— 
Jee-e-e! ” came from the carpet bag. 
se. ocsage What’s that?” asked Stuffy, looking around in- 


ee “Wee it out!” said the man in the corner. “It’s a shame!” 
- *That’s so, boss,” said Stuffy. “There ain’t too much room 
re for-human bein’s, let alone pigs.” 

‘There ain’t any pigs there,” roared the man in the shaggy 

, coat. “Them’s my rss enetlec ata I tell you. There ain’t any 

igs there!” 

' “Wee-e-e!” 

ewe “That's live pork, er I’m a Dutchman,” said Stuffy. “Pitch 
it out!” Peo’ 

“ “Let ’em try it,” roared the man in the shaggy coat. “Who's 
 agoin’ to do it?” 

i “Wee-e-e! Oh—ooh—wee-e-!” 

a “Gentlemen, this is outrageous,” aad the man in the cor- 

ner. “You had better leave the stage with your hog, .you 

__ brute!” 

 “That’s so,” chimed in Stuffy, 

“Stop the stage and let me out!” cried one of the ladies. 

% “TI tell you, ma’am, I hain’t got no pig in the bag,” growled 

_ the man with the shaggy coat. “I'll bet ten dollars on it. It’s 

under one of the seats, maybe.” 

_ This suggestion caused a general commotion on the part of 
the ladies, one of whom manifested alarming symptoms of 
- faintness. | 
ae Just at this aeiaitee Stuffy stopped the stage, and, singu- 
Ps larly enough, as he got out an extraordinarily loud squeak 
3 caused the ladies to scream louder than ever. 

4 _ When he got on the corner, however, his friend Doremus, 
who was inside the stage, said: 

“Oh, you needn’t alarm yourselves, ladies; there is no pig 
here. It was that young man who did it. He is the great 
~ American boy ventriloquist.” 

a '“The devil!” ejaculated the man in the shaggy coat. 
“No; not exactly. But a very close relation, I should judge.” 
ae In this way Mr. Stuffy Campbell improved upon his natural 
gifts in the way of ventriloquism, and prepared himself to 
appear before the crowned heads of Hurope. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The time for Mr. Rufus’ trial for breach of promise of mar- 
: riage drew near, and as his word was pledged to Mr. Wash- 
K _ burne, he and Bob Short hurried back to Paris tg be prepared 
oe for the case. 
ee pe Bob, by this time, had every reason to believe that Mr. Ru- 
ae fus was cured of his unfortunate habit, as nothing had oc- 
curred in London to bring them into trouble. 
It remained for the opening of the great case, however, to 

- disclose one of the most startling cases of somnambulism ever 
known. 
che In France the proceedings of ene highest courts are very 

d ifferent from those in America, for the presiding judge acts 
in alk cases as the examiner of the witnesses and the accused. 


of the steamship, who had found Mr. Rufus on the burn oay 
deck in his undershirt. 


mained awake with anxiety. Toward morning, howevae hi 
fell into a doze, and when he appeared in court that day he w 
sound asleep, though apparently as wide awake as ever. 
It will be remembered that the jeweler was perfectly 
scious, when asleep, of everyth g that had transpired Ww 
he was awake, and the reader, ee ae not te ‘sur: 
at at now aged | | 


h the atetons| of ‘one of the most beautiful crea- 
: orld. { ss aoe gap ae “teat Seo e Z ve Pastel j 


x. 


awake. 
“Your name?” 
© “William Rufus.” 
“Business?” 
“Jeweler.” 
“Residence?” 
“New York city.” 


peared to answer?” 
“Nothing.” 
Murmurs of surprise. 
“Did you promise marriage to this young lady?” 
“Certainly I did.” 
“And you were not asleep when you did it?” 
“Certainly not. Bob Short is the biggest liar unhung.” 


him what was the matter. 
“Well, I am blowed! ” 
ever seen. 


said Bob. 
“Ef the guy-nor ain’t asleep, I am, that’s sure.” 


ple in his vicinity, but that young gentleman did not appear to 
take much notice of them. On one very pretty girl who looked 
daggers at him he bestowed a patronizing wink and imme- 
diately resumed his study of Mr. Rufus. 

“Well, this is very extraordinary!” said the president, grave- 
ly. “You admit the promise to marry?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then why did you break it?” 

“I haven't broken it. I am willing to marry her. 
—I adore her! She is the star of my existence! ” 

Here, amid shouts of laughter, the jeweler turned to where 
Angelina sat, and placed his hand upon his heart in a most 
pathetic manner. 

Bob could contain himself no longer. He leaned back and 
gave vent to a roar of laughter that he could not control. 

- But this laughter speedily gave way to surprise when a loud 
voice, apparently right behind the judge, called out in English: 

“The old villain! ” 

Everybody looked at the judge for an explanation, and the 
judge himself looked behind him to find out who had uttered 
the remark. 

No one was there. 

“He’s a married man now!” repeated the voice; and at this 
second remark the whole court-room rose to see who could be 
the intruder. 

At the height of the excitement Bob Short felt himself Lareee 
on the shoulder from behind. 

At the same time a voice whispered: 

“Bob! ” 

Bob looked behind, and to his utter amazement recognized 
in the fashionably-dressed young gentleman who had spoken, 
his old friend Stuffy Campbell. 

“Hush!” whispered Stuffy, seeing that Bob was about to 
speak, “Not a word. I’m on a new lay. I’m a ventriloquist, 
I am, an’ that was me a-talkin’ behind the old feller’s chair.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Fact. Listen!” ' 

“He’s a reg’lar old snoozer!” repeated the voice again, where- 
upon Bob and Stuffy went off into such a paroxysm of laughter 
that the whole court-room had to join in. 

A strict search was now made all over the court-room, but no 
signs of anybody who had interrupted the proceedings could be 
discovered. 

At length the judge ordered the testimony to go on, threaten- 


I love her 


everybody in court. 
“Ah, shut up yer head!” "sounded from the witness box, and 
in an instant the judge arose and directed the gendarmes to 

.. take the poor jeweler into custody. 
He was about to be hustled off the witness stand when the 
a ete sd demented ~ egpare ek Edie Be yen ee gait oh ae ) 


‘BOB SHORT. 


ue bowed to the judge and spectators as briskly as though wide 


“What have you to say against the accusation you have ap- 


Bob looked up at his master,-and one glance sufficed to show 
“This is the biggest lark I 


A great many indignant glances were cast at Bob by the peo- 


ing that if another interruption occurred he would punish | 


“ Stop! ” 
The gendarmes stopped and looked toward the smacked J W 
was literally paralyzed by this last insult. : 
“Go on, I hes you!” he screamed. “Take him ey risa fp 


policemen were about again to lay hands on the lowrolatl when 
the voice again shouted: ; 

“Let him go, I say!” 

Although these words were spoken in English, the police off. 2 
cers seemed to understand that it was a command to let thes i 
prisoner go, and they did so. ‘ 

But before the judge could give sea euiiea to his rage Bob- 
Short whispered to Stuffy not to interrupt any more, and arose | 
to address the court. 

“Ef yer honor pleases,” began Bob, mn the American fashion, — 
“I’ll tell this here honorable court wot’s the matter.” 
These words being interpreted to the judge, he desired Bob 

to proceed, which he did. 

“This prisoner, as yer calls him, is as innercent as a duv; 
leastways, he’s as innercent as a chick’n.” 

“Proceed, sir,” said the judge, angrily. 

“Wot I said on my examination was true,” continued Bob. 
“He proposed to the young lady when he was asleep, and, 
what’s more, he’s asleep now.” 

A universal movement of surprise was the result of this bold 
remark, t 

The judge looked incredulous and the spectators amazed. 

“Can this be true?” demanded the president. 

“I say it is true, and the only way ter save him is to prove 
it,” said Bob. 


: 
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CHAPTER XV. ; \ 

It may readily be imagined that Bob Short’s statement that 
Mr. Rufus was even then asleep caused the audience which 
filled the court-room the utmost surprise. met 

All sorts of ejaculations were heard around the Courtroom 
and the judge, who had already been the victim of Stuffy’s ven- 
triloquism, began to think that this was another grim joke per- 
petrated upon him. 

“Well, sir,” he at length said, “this is a most oxtraoiaiaeea re 
statement, that a man should give testimony in this way, and — : 
all the time bé asleep.” # 

“Ef it ain’t true I’ll buy the beer!” yelled Bob, forgetting at 
the moment that he was in a court of justice. : 

The judge was not exactly disposed to accept this novel 
proposition, but he immediately descended from the tribunal — 
and walked toward the defendant. 

Mr. Rufus eyed him lazily, and Bob Short saw by his appear: . 
ance that he was about. to wake up. Indeed, at the moment ~— 
when the judge approached him, the jeweler gave a sudden 
start, opened his eyes wider than before, rubbed them and 
stared about the court-room in a most hideous manner. 

“Sacriste! ” cried the judge. 

“The Englishman has awakened! ” cried a hundred voices. y 

“It's all right, guv’nor,” sang out Bob Short’s voice above thax 
rest. “Ye’ve had a good nap’ this time, anyhow.” 

“What does this mean?” demanded poor Rufus, bewildered. 

The whole matter was explained to him, and if ever there 
was an astonished man it was William Rufus at that moment. 

But what of Angelina Phillips? She had been promised 
marriage, she had been jilted, she had brought suit and had | 
been promised marriage again, and now that the rich jeweler 
seemed within her grasp, it turned out eapes | to be all- Beli 
dream. sae if 

She gasped, and she fainted, and then there heck anotl 
scene. re . 


eed 
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“Here, I tell you wot it i ” said. ‘Stufty at length, Peat 8 
Rufus have his pictur’ took by hisself. Bob, you’ re alw 
puttin’ every one out.” 

This being agreed to, the jeweler seated himself in front ( 
the camera with a very stolid expression of face. The moment 
the lid of the camera was taken off Stuffy, imitating the 
Frenchman’s accent, and throwing his voice in his direction, © 
said: 

“Zat vill do, sare.” hee, 

Of course Mr. Rufus got up, and, of course, the little French- a , 
man began to dance and rave. y 

“Sacriste!” he cried; “vat for you get up?” 

“Why, you told me that would do,” answered Rufus. Gat 

“You lie, you brute Ingleesman! I never say a vort. You ee. 
are one sweendlare—a t’ief! ” Bia 

“You’re a liar yourself!” shouted Rufus, throwing off his 
coat and making a dive for the Frenchman, thereby throwing i 
down the camera and strewing several photographic instru- 
ments over the room. “Come on, ye frog-eating Frenchman! ” 

With this Mr. Rufus threw himself into a position for fight- 
ing and made a vicious lunge at the operator. 

The Frenchman dodged it, but in doing so caught his foot in 
the drapery of the apartment, and tore down a whole screen, 
disclosing no less a person than his wife, peeling.the potatoes 
for dinner. She, seeing that there was trouble in the wind, 
threw herself between the combatants and screeched for the 
police. In the meantime Bob had dexterously given the + 
Frenchman “the foot” and had sent him sprawling. 

The three Americans then made a rush for the door as fast 
as they could, Bob laughing so much that he could hardly j 
reach the landing. On the floor below they met two gendarmes 
coming up the stairs at full run. 

“You'd better get up there right away,” said Bob,;-pointing to 
the photographer’s floor, “or else there’ll be murder.” | 

At the same instant a scream was heard, apparently on the ~ 
next floor, and the policemen hurried in its direction. 

When our three friends gained the street Bob looked at 
Stuffy quizzically. 

“Who was that screamed?” he asked of Stuffy. 

“Some poor woman bein’ killed, I’m afeard,” grinned the — 
other. “But, Bob, there’s lots of fun in this when we gets to — 
London; so don’t yer on no account whatsoever give it awee.” 


“Jes’ you say, jedge,” returned Bob, winking at Stuffy, who 
Ww at once an opportunity for fun in the proposition. 
That afternoon they went to a little photographer’s up four 
pair of stairs in a by street. Mr. Rufus had not been made ac- 
- quainted with Stuffy’s powers of ventriloquism, and was sur- 
pi peed to hear, as he entered the stairway, a voice calling to 
| him in English: 
“Hey! you sir! What do you want here?” 
-.. Mr. Rufus looked up astonished, but could see no one. 
“Dyer hear?” came the voice. 
ga “Well, we have come to have our portraits taken,” answered 
4 Mr. Rufus, looking up. 
_ “And a fine old portrait you’ll take, I must say, ? cnatared 
a the voice. “A big duffer like you.” 
o “A big duffer. I must say you’re very complimentary! ” 
called the outraged Rufus. 

“You're a Max, whoever you are!” cried Stuffy, pretending to 
_ be indignant. 


ie “Has the old bloak got the price of a picture with him?” 
asked the voice. “Oh, Lord, look at that mouth to take a por- 
; ‘ trait of. Why, it is as big as a parish oven.” 

Mr. Rufus was naturally very indignant, but all his indigna- 
tion amounted to nothing, for, on reaching the landing, no 
trace of the insulting person could be found. 

“Dear me!” said the jeweler, “that’s | very strange. I’m sure 
I’m wide awake this time.” 


3 Shut up that big mouth!” growled the voice, right under his 
ear. 

Rufus turned around, but not a trace of anybody could be 
found. 


Pas “Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, wiping the cold perspiration 
_ from his forehead, “I can’t have my photograph taken here. 
_- Really, it has made me quite nervous.” ’ 
But Stuffy and Bob so far prevailed upon him that he pres- 
rie ently took his seat in front of the camera. 
The operator was a Frenchman, and very nervous and ex- 
citable. Bob and Stuffy took their seats at each side of Mr. 
Rufus and awaited the fixing of the camera, Bob grinning from 
ear to ear, but Stuffy keeping a very solemn countenance, which 
made Bob laugh more than ever. ~ 
f “Now, zen,” said the artist, who spoke a little English, “keep 
yourself perfectly steel!” ~ 
; s “All right, old Fireworks,” came from Mr. Rufus, apparently, 
in such a droll tone that Bob began to laugh, and the artist 
~ threw up his hands in despair. ci 
| “Vat is dat—olt Fireworks, eh?” he said, looking sternly at 
the jeweler. 
“T didn’t speak, sir,” said Rufus, mildly, putting on his best 
smile. 
The operator again took the cover off the camera. 
“Now zen,” he said. 
“What d’ye say?” said Rufus, apparently. 
mi “You really muss keep parfectly steel, sare,” said the eae 
man. 
“Do keep still, sir,” said the hypocritical Stuffy. 
: “Why, what am I doing?” asked Rufus, looking around in 
__ astonishment. 
Ha cia the DegLe TaD Rer tried it, and just in the middle ot 
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-CHAPTER XVI. 


It wouldn’t do to let M® Rufus know of Stuffy’s dangerous ~ oH 
accomplishments as a ventriloquist, and so, for the present at : 
least, he remained in ignorance of the extraordinary scenes in A 
the court-room. The voyage across the channel was, as usual, 
very rough, and Bob and Stuffy had several opportunities of <) 
fun and frolic on board the little steamer. 4 
At last they were Safely housed at Dover, one of the snugsest . 
of English toy age end one which is noted for its cozy inns. 


fatigues of the journey. 
Bob was up bright and early next morning and i the coffe 2e- 
room. The only other occupant was a red-faced, full-stomact d 
Englishman, with whom Mr. Short had already established 
timate relations. t 
They were talking about the price of living, a favorite top 
with Britishers. 
“W’y,” said the Englishman, “h’everythink is ait: er 
| Look a what ye can buy for a bob.” 
_“What’s a bob?” LST 
_“w’y, a shillin’. Ye can buy a loaf of-bread, a pou 
cheese, a quart 0’ beer, a postage stamp and a ticket tA th 
‘ayter.” te 


Ld 


yes 


ord! my 1 foet’s asteee” in Sei droll way that Bob 
1 with laughter, as phe petal P Frenchma 


. "osses, n 


Brooklyn or Jersey City, they’ll Se ina eevee ticket.” 


gittin’ married ter hangin’.” 


fe heey: 
5 
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ae hy, certainly,” said Bob. 


“Well, I must say that’s very cheap, ye know,” replied Bob's 


ree OS, it’s all on account of havin’ so much mnolinereen said 

Mr. Short. “Almost everything is done by machinery, from 
“Do they ’ang ’em by machinery?” te 
“Certainly they do, er else they’d never be through. Yer see, 

there’s so many murders and highway robberies on horseback 

on Broadway that they have ter string a dozen up together or 

the sheriff wouldn’t have time to get a bit ter eat.” 

“Does he h’eat by machinery, too?” asked John Bull, laugh- 


“Why, no; but something he eats is made by machinery.” 

» “Really?” E 

“There’s a place in Connecticut 
pre they make machines to manufactur’ nutmegs.” 

“Get out.” 

““Fact. Why, yer puts a tree in der machine, then turn a 


a crank, and the trunk uv der tree comes out all bacon, hams 
“and tongue; der large branches, clocks an’ nutmegs, an’ der 
; balance is made inter cucumber seeds, 


Brandreth’s or 
eon ladies’ bustles! ” 
'*That must be a great machine, my young friend,” said the 
_ Englishman. “We can’t do that h’over ’ere, yer know.” 

“No, course ye can’t. But this here machine I wos tellin’ 


Pabiut ain’t a patch on the machine fur eatin’ shad.” 


“The ’ell you say?” 

“Yes, they jest put the machine in the mouth an’ the shad: in 
the hopper, turn the crank, the meat goes down and the bi nes 
- flies out. I like ter got killed with one of ’em.” yt 

“ Ow was that?” Fs 

“Yer see,” said Bob, “I’m left-handed, an’ I puts the-machine 


ase in my mouth an’ turned the crank the wrong way. Conse- 
" quence was, bones went down my throat and the meat flew 


- Englishman didn’t like to ask any more questions. 


out!” 
Bob related this extraordinary adventure so soberly that the 
Bob went 


out for a stroll shortly after this and came back to breakfast 


to find his new friend seated before an immense round of cold 
a beef, flanked by a pot of porter and a jar of pickles. 


“Well, you look as though you was able ter sit up,” said Bob, 

“Yes,” replied the Englishman, “I thought I’d peck a bit, yer 
know. Ye cawn’t get along wrtshonaagireity yer know.” 

Bob nodded approvingly. 

“Might I ask w’ot business you’re in?” asked the other, after 
a pause, with his mouth full of beef. 

“I’m a walley,” answered Bob. 

“To the h’old gent h’upstairs?” 

=~ C8.” 


“Does ’e h’ever do anything in my way?” asked the English- 


7 bt 


i 
ae . 
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man. 
“Wot is your way?” 
“ ’Osses.” 
“Breedin’ ’em?” 
“No, bettin’ on ’em. An’ I tell yer, there’s a ’eap o’ money to 


1 a ‘made h’out of it, h’if yer h’only bet h’on the right ‘oss, yer 


now. That’s h’everything.” 


_ “An’ so yer a good judge o’ horses?” asked Bob of the Bng- 


“Vell, I vos bred h’up among ’em,” said the other. 
nows a ’oss by his h’eye.” 


“py 
Fh 


|pened, yer know. But h’I likes to read h’about. 


auotier moment he Bad 3 


ither. Why, there’s t. 


ry s 
wot abe! ’all they’ve got in em a lies—thin 


pee 
gi’ me ‘Bell’s Life’ an’ the ‘Newgate Calendar’ for my ‘ree 
“Well, you look as though you would enjoy them,” sai 
Just at this moment Mr, Stuffy Campbell enteréd the 
Bob managed to give him a wink full of meaning before 
Englishman had turned around and continued: te 
“By the way, here’s a friend o’ mine—Mr. Campbell, uw) c Ww 
York.” site °Bigr 
The Englishman nodded and asked him what he would have, | 
at the same time pulling the bell. y ¥ 


“How’s your uncle?” asked Bob, affectionately, beter | 
Stuffy. 

“Oh, about the same.” ty 

“T hope my friend here did not annoy him much last rit sht? 

The Englishman was exceedingly surprised, but not half” si 
much as at Stuffy’s answer. 

“Yes, he did. He annoyed him fearfully, an’ “the gov Pn0) i 
says he'll be cussed ef he stands it any longer.” i 

“Why, bless my soul! wot’s that?” asked the Britisher. — 

“Why, your goin’ to his door and knockin’ at it as though | 
the house wos a-fire,” said Bob, again winking at Stuffy. 

“Yes, he says you're crazy, an’ he’s sorry for yer, or he’d put 

a hole in that big stummick ov yours,” said Stufty, with an 


earnest expression. Pa” Ef . 


“Me!” exclaimed i ae with such a horrified me 3 

pression of countenance that Bob went off in a fit of laughter. et 
“Yes, you,” returned the immovable Stuffy, “an’ wot’s more 

he come very nigh doin’ it this blessed mornin’, only the doctor. 
said he wasn’t to excite himself.” 

“Come and see him—come and see him,” roared the. English 
man, jumping up and leading the way upstairs. Ae 

“Hold on there,” said Stuffy. “I'll take yer to his Sera 5 
you’ll ask him the question outside. I told yer the doctor sai 
he wasn’t ter be excited. ( 


tantly’ 
“Uncle Sam!” said Stuffy, gently. 5 
“Well, what now?” came from the inside, very grufily, as 
though the speaker’s head was half under the bedclothes. . 
* “We’s very crusty this mornin’,” whispered Stuffy. S*It's ; 
losin’ his rest, along o’ your prowlin’ around.” ie 
“Here’s the gen’l’man who knocked at your door in- ‘the 
night.” 2h 
“T didn’t, sir!” said the Englishman, over Stuffy’s head gi 
“Tt’s a bloody lie; h’I didn’t!” 


“Yes, you did, you big-headed Britisher, ” replied the voic 
“For two pins I’d come out and dust your jacket for you.” : 

“You would, eh?” returned the angry Englishman, gettin 
red and excited. “Jest come an’ try it, yer know. Yer cawn 
do it, yer know, nor h’any other of yer blawsted kentry! ” 

“Get out, Johnny Bull! I’d lick half a dozen sich as von ee 
fore breakfast! ” | 

“Yer a liar; yer a blamed liar!” yelled the Englishman, no 


-|thoroughly excited. 


“Git out, you English puppy,” growled the voice, “or I'll put 
a bullet through ye.” 

“Come out an’ fight with yer fists, hy blawsted Yankee! 
Come out h’English fashion.” 

“Go to the devil!” 


“Let me come h’in, I say!” roared John Bull, puBhine ‘th 
door out of Stuffy’s hands. The latter made a pretense of hol 
ing it for a moment, but es Day Englishman’s blood was 
and he would go in. hes 

-“No violence now,” was a last remark Stuffy made, nd 
30b were scamy De! 


ay told eu Nothing of the sort! d 
by such language’ as you shouted out just now?” 4 i, 

“Divil a wurrud I said, yer honor! ” 

The young officer withdrew his head, preparatory to coming 
down, but just as he did so Stuffy broke in with the RONeiee 8 
voice and brogue: | 

“Ah, it’s comin’ down y’are, eh? Thin may sad divil fly 
away wid me, butt: ‘ give ye the n’atest dressin’ y’ve had for 
many a long year! Bad luck to yez, ye bloody Sassenach! ” 

Stuffy and Bob did’ not wait to see the result of this piece of | 
ventriloquism, but hurried away in the direction of the Strand. 

It was yet early in the day, but in London there are concert 
saloons open all day long. One of these was in full blast as 
our friends went by and outside it was the transparency: #4 

“American saloon. Singing and dancing by the Great New 3 
York Troupe. Admission, sixpence.” . 

“Let’s go in,” said Stuffy. 

They did so, and found that a young man, who was evidently __ 
posted on affairs in New York, was delighting the company 
with a song he described as the “Madhouse in the Air.” In 
this song everything was reported as being exactly opposite to 
what it really is. 

“That ain’t so bad, Stuffy,” said Bob as the applause which 
followed the conclusion of the song subsided. “Can’t you give 
‘em one more verse?” 

“W’y, the man’s gone.” . 

“Oh, never mind; give it to’em, anyway. They'll think he’s  __ 
singin’ it behind the scenes.” . wi 

“All right, here goes,” said Stuffy; “but keep yer eyes 
skinned, for we may have ter cut pretty quick if they get a 
notion of where it comes from.” 

So saying, Stuffy threw his voice onto the stage and sang: 


~ 


: (CHAPTER XVII. 


The mail train togondon took our three friends that night, 
and here, on the first night of their arrival, occurred, perhaps, 
is the most comical incident of their whole career. 
: The Life Guards of London are noted for their immense size. 
one of the members of the regiment are under six feet in 
height, and many of them measure much more. They are clad 
n scarlet and gold uniforms and “mount guard” Merida Bg at 
the entrance to the war office. 
Hf It was here that Bob and Stuffy first made the acquaintance 
_ of these brilliant soldiers—brilliant only in dress, for they 
Begs go abroad on service, and their prowess is therefore not 
_ yet decided on the battlefield. 

‘A lazy-looking young officer was leaning out of the second 
_ story window of the barracks as our young friends arrived on 
the scene. He was giving some directions to a gigantic soldier 
& in the courtyard beneath. 
i Presently he retired, leaving the soldier still walking in 
_ front of his room. 
An “Say, Bob,” said Mr. Campbell, “ let's see ef we can’t fool the 
os pale feller.” 
_. “How yer goin’ ter do it?” demanded Bob. 
ee? For an answer Stuffy threw his voice in the direction of the 
4 Peter where the young officer had disappeared, and called 
. out: 
». “Halt, there! ” 
*Immediately the big soldier turned on his heel, saluted and 
awaited orders, looking up atthe window. After waiting some 


“But of all the high old duffers 


+ 2 2 I’ve seen in any land, A atte 

s time, however, he evidently concluded that he must be mis- The very worst are in my sight— st Sys a 
P taken, for he moved on again. Scarcely had he gone ten paces In whaokdhabotn sia Strand | 4 ta 
a when the voice again sang out: Go home. you fools—your money will “ia 


“Stay there until I call you, d—n you!” 

This time the soldier felt that there could be no mistake 
about it, for he was used to being sworn at. He turned, sa- 
— luted and stood stark still. hare 

“How long are you a to- id him stand there, Stuffy ?” 
asked Bob. | 
“Wot have I got ter do with that?” demanded Mr. Campbell, 
grinning. “He ain’t under my orders,.is-he?” 
‘The two young rascals crossed over to the other side of the 
street and awaited events. 
_. An hour passed, and the soldier stood still in front of his 
 Officer’s window. 
 Let’s go into this saloon and take lunch,” suggested Stuffy, 

“an’ we'll relieve him when we come back.” 

A hot sausage and roll and a pint of beer having been dis- 
_ posed of, they returned to their post of observation, and there 

was the gigantic soldier still waiting, in a respectful attitude, 
- in front of the officer’s window. 

_ “Tl tell yer wot ’d bea bully thing, Stuffy,” said Bob. “Make 
the soldier bully the officer! ” 
Stuffy laughed. 
“I hayen’t heard him speak yet. But I’ll bet he’s an Irish- 
man. Here goes, anyway.” 
_ “Hey, up there. Ter the divil wid ye, ye omadhoun! How 
long is it ye’d keep me wid one hand ter me helmet? or 
-moind, up there!” 
| The face of the young officer appeared Ms the window ie 
moment these words were spoken. 
He had been calmly smoking a pipe. Now nia face was red 
with passion. 
What are you standing there for, you d—d fool?” ts cried. 
Lis | time the soldier did answer, ani: WARY, cae a pec 
t Ras honor!” | of Wares 


Returned be to your hand— 
And never set your foot again 
In the madhouse in the Strand. 


0 ot.’ oS 
a ee 


An uproar immediately arose, one-half of the audience — 
growing indignant, the other half laughing at them. 

“That’s a fact,” said one burly Englishman. “These ’ere 
Yankees is a ’aving a bloody game with us. H’I’ll take my 
money back and cutit.” 4 _ at 

“That’s right, sir,” said Stuffy, indignantly. “They’re worse 
than highway robbers.” ie 

An angry crowd collected about the little box-office door, but a 
the money taker was not there. Then they began to thump on 
the floor with sticks and umbrellas. 

The manager promptly appeared on the stage, wondering 
what the trouble was all about, but before he could say a word _— 
Stuffy threw his voice on the stage and made the manager say, 
bluntly: 

“It serves you all right.” e 

A perfect groan arose at these words, supposed to issue from 
the manager’s mouth, and Bob and Stufty, almost choking with 
laughter, slipped out, leaving the manager and audience to set- 
tle the quarrel between them. i 

Their stay in London was not to be all enjoyment, however, ip 
as they found out that very evening. On going to the hotel 
where Mr. Rufus had taken quarters they were surprised to _ vi 
find that gentleman bruised and bleeding and his head conerse K 
with bandages. . 

_ “Why, gov’nor, wot’s the row?” asked Bob. 

"Mr. Rufus told him with. great difficulty that he had gor i 
| Coutt’s bank a asta. 1: draw wee Ee . 
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characters. 


et 


suddenly ran across from the opposite side of the street and 
fell right across his path. Mr. Rufus, supposing the man had 
fallen by accident and to be badly hurt, stooped down to’ speak 
to him and to help him up, when he suddenly received a heavy 
blow at the back of the head, which sent him reeling. When 
he recovered he found that his watch and money were gone. 

“Why, that’s a regular plant!” exclaimed Stuffy. “That 
trick’s as old as the hills in New York, an’ I wonder at yer 
bein’ taken in by it. But that ain’t the question now. The 
question is, how to get it back.” 


“Oh,” groaned poor Mr. Rufus, “I wouldn’t mind about the 


money and the watch if I didn’t have these terrible pains in 
the head.” 


“Well, we’ll see what’s ter be done,” said Bob: “Stuffy an’ 
me will go ter the police headquarters and make some in- 


quiries.” 


In accordance with this suggestion, Bob and Stuffy went to 
Scotland Yard that afternoon. 

Here Bob and Stuffy explained what they wanted, and it was 
arranged that they should be provided with an officer who 
would assist them in their search. 

Directly they got outside, Bob said: 

“What's yer tipple, officer?” 


“Oh,” said that functionary, “I think I’ll take a little dog’s 
nose.” 
*Dog’s nose! What’s that?” 


“Why, gin an’ beer, of course.” 


This was a new drink to Bob, and they all adjourned to the 
nearest public house to enjoy it. 

“Now, what yer want is to go through the boozin’ dens, eh?” 

“That’s it,” said Bob. “We want to find the feller wot took 
the watch an’ money.” 


That night the detective accompanied the two boys through 
low London. It was fully ten o’clock when they arrived in one 
of the worst neighborhoods in the whole city of London. 
Those who have ever visited the Five Points of New York can 
imagine a neighborhood ten times as dirty, ten times as popu- 
lous and ten times as large. 


Such was the place which Bob and Stuffy visited in company 
with the officer, and their experience in it was destined to be a 
little rougher than they had hitherto had in London. 

The officer, whose name was Jim Dent, was certain he should 
find the thief in one of these places in Whitechapel. They had 
visited two, and. now came to the third. 


Bob and Stuffy had never seen such a sight as was presented 
to them when the door of this last Whitechapel den was opened. 

Two or three dozen men and women were sitting around a 
erate fire, all drinking and smoking. 

The moment the officer entered he was saluted by a regular 
howl from the inmates of the den, all of whom appeared to 
recognize him. 


“Tllo! ” shouted one cockney thief; “ ’ere’s the leary cove.” 

This was the name under which the officer went in “flash” 
circles. 

In an instant everybody was on foot. 

“Who d’yer want? Wot yer lookin’ for?” was the cry, and 
Bob and Stuffy came in for many black looks as the officer 
coolly walked up to the fire-place. 

“Where’s Red Mike?” he asked. 

“He hain’t bin ’ere ter-day,” cried several. 

“That’s a lie! He’s here now. Tell him I want him, and 


‘save trouble, or Vl ne the bark off of some of yer shins be- 


fore I’ve done with yer.” 

The sharp eyes of the detective had seen a movement at the 
further end of the room, and knew that some of the persons in 
the place were trying to shield “Red Mike.” 


In an instant the whole place was in an uproar. The police 


_ officer started for the corner, and as he did so two burly ruf- 


tided that he was followed ne one or two SRN rats Shed ‘fans sprang at him, while halt a py etl women ‘threw. h ; 
When he had gone a dozen blocks or so a man pelea on Bob and Stuffy, almost smothering them, — 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Leaving Mr. Short and Mr. Stuffy Campbell for a few mo- 
ments in the decidedly unpleasant predicament into which 


the English detective had led them, we must return to the 
United States, where something had happened which was cal- | 


culated to throw the Rufus household into a ferment. 


This something was no less than a copy of the New York “tt 
“Herald,” containing an account of the trial of William Ru- 
fus, jeweler, of New York, for breach of promise of, marriage, 


in Paris. 


Of course it was a kind female friend who showed the paper — 


to Mrs. Rufus. 

“Now, don’t excite yourself, dear, 
hypocrite, as she brought in the paper. 
true.” 

But the heart of the worthy matron sank within her as she 
read the flaming head lines, and it was not twenty-four hours 
after the publication of the paper before every one of her kind 
female friends called upon her to sympathize with her or to 
upbraid her absent husband. 


“Perhaps it’s not 


The report of the paper was not complete, but contained 


only the first day’s proceedings. Consequently Mrs. Rufus 
was not aware of her husband’s innocence. Nothing would 
do, therefore, but immediately sailing for Europe to confront 
her supposed unfaithful spouse. 

“T’ll get a divorce! I'll have a separation! 
The father of six children! The monster!” 


The wretch! 


These amiable words were the last Mrs. Rufus spoke on the > 


subject before going on board the steamer. 
It was on the thirteenth day after this that she landed in 


” said this smooth-faced — 


Liverpool, and of course in the meantime all trace of the Ru- ‘i 


fus trial had disappeared from the English papers. She still 
believed her husband guilty, therefore, and started for Paris. 
Here she learned that. he had openly offered in court to 


marry Angelina Phillips, had been acquitted, and had gone to ~ 


London. 
~The poor lady was terribly. shocked at this heartless con- 
duct of her husband, and followed him to London. 


But London is quite a town, and for a time she could find ~ 


no trace of him-or of Bob Short. When she did find them, 


as the reader will see in good time, it was under very pecu- % 


liar circumstances. 


* * * ae ok * * 


The loss of Mr. Rufus’ watch and money, as we have seen, is 


had brought Bob and Stuffy into contact with some of the 
worst characters even London can furnish. When we left 


them they were both smothered under the attentions of the — 
ladies and gentlemen who were determined to protect Red 


Mike, while the detective found himself confronted by half a 


dozen burly fellows who stood i lain Saar ready to brain j 


him. 


At the same moment, and just as Bob and Stuffy released 


themselves from their assailants, Red Mike came out from 
the other end of the room, in which he had been hiding in a 
little closet. 
“Ah, I thought you were there!” said the detective. 
“Yer don’t say so!” replied Red Mike, sarcastically. 
a fly cop, ain’t yer?” 


“Yer ¥ 


As he said it, Red Mike coolly pulled out Mr. Rufus’ watch, | 


opened it and glanced at the time in an affected manner, as 


though he had been used to gold watches and diemond: sets | 


tings all his life. 
“That’s the super,” said Bob. 


“I'd swear to it. anywhere. 


kin bet it is,” replied Red Mike. “An’ it wouldn't see | 
‘ak just yet if it wasn’t putty certain that yer can’t get 


mt the cop ter keep his eye skinned,” said he to Bob in a 
sper; “I’ll make that feller think there’s some one behind 


ng, went on looking affectionately at the watch. 
“Yes, it’s a nice ’un. An’ no doubt the gen’lman don’t want 
r gO an’ lose it. Perhaps we could arrange about it, money 


“Drop that, or I’ll put a hole in yer!” 
_ Involuntarily the cracksman—for such he was—turned 
- around, and the same instant Stuffy, Bob and the detective 
_ leveled their revolvers at him. 
“That wuz a socker, Stuff!” cried Bob, in admiration. 


“Yes, there’s four. of us, young feller,” said Stuffy to Red 
Mike. “Yer didn’t count on the other one, did yer? Now, 
_ guv’nor” (to the detective), “go in and collar the swag, an’ 
ae ef he moves I’ll put a three-quarter inch Remington cartridge 
plump into his body!” 
But Red Mike was not going to be taken so easily. He had 
gained a reputation as one of the most daring cracksmen in 
the country, and was a member of a gypsy gang which had its 
. headquarters at Mile End, near London, and about two miles 
_ fromthe den in which those occurrences took place. 
of He determined to make a dash for liberty, though three re- 
Peaiwars were leveled at him. He knew that to fire on him 
was a very serious thing, and doubted whether Stuffy or Bob 
would shoot. He felt sure the detective would not. 

“Qh, all right,” he said, dropping his arms carelessly. “You 
boys has got the best of me this time. Put down yer pistols 
an’ I’ll talk biz to yer.” 

eee the talk,” said Bob, lowering his revolver. 

The detective did the same, but Stuffy still covered Red 
Mike with his weapon. 

“T’ve seen them ’ere tricks at the Old Bowery Theayter,” 
said Stuffy, composedly. “Yer can’t come any o’ yer confi- 
by dence games over this chicken.” 

“Now, Mag!” shouted Red Mike, leaping up suddenly. 

In an instant the lights were put out, and the report of a 
revolver rang through the room. A cry of pain followed, suc- 
: ceeded by a number of oaths and exclamations that made the 
ve place sound like pandemonium to our two friends. 

“To make it more binding,” as Bob said afterwards, some- 
Ta ‘body at this instant gave him a powerful blow which knocked 
him down. He jumped up again, however, and launched a 
ae tremendous one at his antagonist, at the same time saying: 

“Take that, bad luck to.yez!” 

A groan followed, and Bob recognized the voice. 
* Stuffy’s. 
ic: _ “The divil fly away wid ye, Bob Short!” groaned poor Stuffy, 
eh bending down. “Ye’ve knocked all the ‘triloquism out o’ me 
ie ‘this time, I’m afeard!” 
si aes didn’t know it was you, Stuff.” 


“It was 


_ “Hush! Have ye a match?” 
Abs harew eae? ( 


“Then give us one scratch o’ light, an’ we'll fight our way 
Sant: 0’ this.” 

uring all this time there had been no cessation in the noise 
de. by the friends of Red Mike, and when the match was 
uck the light showed the detective in one corner of the 


“Ah, ye may flare away now as much as ye’ve a mind | 
said one of the latter, as Bob struck the match. . 

Mr. Short accordingly lighted the gas, and peradaes Ae 
scene around him. He himself had his lip cut, besides receiv- 
ing Bob’s blow in the pit of the stomach, and the detective © 
was simply doubled up in a heap. fs 

The gang had accomplished their purpose.of securing Red 
Mike’s escape, however, and did not care to interfere with 
them any more, so when the lights were once more lit the de-— 
tective was allowed to get up. : 

Bob could not help thinking that a New York detective 
would have made short work of some of those present under 
similar circumstances; but the rules of the English service 
are very strict, and, except in cases of special danger, the offi- 
cers are pot allowed to carry firearms at all. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


a 


Not having a warrant for the arrest of anybody but Red 
Mike, and that worthy having escaped, the English detect.ve 
had to “haul off for repairs,” as Stuffy declared. 

When they got outside Whitechapel they took an account of 
stock. 

The detective had been kicked severely in the ribs, Bob ~ 
Short had a black eye, and Stuffy Campbell, besides a cut lip, y 
was nearly doubled up by the pains of Bob’s blow. 

They had seen Mr. Rufus’ watch, and that was all the good 
the exposition had done them. 

“Oh, well,” said Bob, “it is like the sailor’s tea-kettle. 
ain’t lost, ’cos we know where it is.” . 

“Well, P’ll tell yer wot it is, boys,” said the detective, “h’Im * | 
blessed if h’I want to give it h’up. H’Im game to go for it if ; 
you are.” & 

“Why, of course we are,” said the boys. 

Bob and Stuffy paid a short visit to the jeweler that after- 
noon. Mr. Rufus was much surprised at their dilapidated 
condition, and told them not to mind about the watch—to let 
it go. But they had made up their minds to go to the SYPSy — ee 
camp and, as Stuffy said, “ter git square with that big bloat, a 
Red Mike.” 3 a 

Accordingly, the next afternoon they met the detective by s : 
appointment. its 

“’Ullo!” said that worthy. “This ’ere won’t do, ye know.” 

“What?” they asked. e i 

“Wy, this ’ere. Red Mike’s the cunningest thief as ever trod ¥ 4 
in shoeleather. He’ll remember o’ ye, and his friends the gyp- ° 
sies will ’ave a full, true an’ partic’lar description of all of v_ 
Ye’ve got ter disguise yourselves.” 

“An’ how about yourself?” asked Bob. 

“Leave that to me. Leave it h’all ter me,” answ > 3). 4 
officer. ae . 

After some discussion it was arranged that Ber sou 
in the uniform of a drummer-boy. 

“There’s a rigiment of sojers out there,” 
“an’ it look natural.” — / ae 
_ As to Stuffy, he was to be a beggar =» t» be found asleep 
on the roadside. MeOH cy 

“An’ how are ye goin’ yerself?” ee 

“You meet me h’at six o’clock t « ‘© White ’Orse, the pub- ‘ 
lic ’ouse,” said the detective, “an’ ye. see h’all about e if: ; 
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lishment aa jooked aroustll for the detective, 
there. i 
Bob felt rather Eranse in his Resa red dont a 
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of attracting attention. He was about to leave, when a big 
lumbering countryman in a smock frock, with a carter’s whip 
in his hand and a number of turnpike tickets in his hat, came 
up to him. 

“Oi say, measter,” said the teamster, “can’st tell me ef so be 
as this be the White ’Orse public ’ouse?” 

“Yes, it is,” answered Bob. 

“Oi was lukin’ fur a young man be the name o’ Short, sir.” 

Bob started. It was the detective. 

“By the piper that played before x acto Caesar!” he ex- 
claimed, “but ye’re a buster at fixin’ up.” 

“Where’s Stuffy?” asked the detective in his natural voice. 

“Here I am, stoopid!” was the answer in the detective’s ear. 

The latter turned, but there was nobody there. 

Stuffy soon made his appearance, however, having thrown 
his voice from another part of the bar-room to where the de- 
tective stood. He was clad in true beggar style, and, indeed, 
while he stood in the bar, ragged cap in hand, the bar-maid 
threw him a penny—which penny Mr. Campbell keeps to this 
day. 

A cab was in waiting at a convenient corner; 
three friends got. 

“Have yer got yer shootin’ irons with yer?” asked Bob. 

The detective displayed a brace of handsome Derringer pis- 
tols, Stuffy produced a seven-shooting Smith & Wesson, and 
Bob, not to be behind hand, showed up a Colt’s revolver big 
enough to frighten a giant. 

“'There’s enough there to h’eat ’em up!” said the detective. 
“But we must be careful. No firing without h’orders, mind! 
H’and now to h’arrange our plans of h’operations.” 

While the detective and his friend are arranging their plans 
of “h’operations,” let us take a look at the Devil’s Cave, for 
that was the name of the spot at which the gypsy encamp- 
ment had been erected, at Mile End, only two miles from the 
great city of London. 

The country about these parts is exceedingly rugged and 
picturesque, On all sides are hills and valleys, and just where 
the gypsy encampment had been made ran a small river, 


into it the 


‘ 


which on two sides of the camp formed a natural protection | 


to its inmates. 

The camp itself was formed by some two dozen rude tents, 
three-cornered in shape, erected in a semi-circie., In front of 
these burned several turf fires, over which hung iron pots in 
which the women were preparing the evening meal. 

Half a dozen men were lying around, smoking and chat- 
ting, while every now and.then a dark-eyed woman in short 
petticoats would flit in and out of the tents, followed by a lit- 
tle child. 

Altogether, the scene was quite attractive and picturesque. 

In front of the principal tent of the camp some men were 

‘lying by the open fire, talking. By the entrance to the tent 


is sat an old woman, smoking a pipe, while by her side sat a 


“beautiful girl, with raven black hair and eyes, listening to the 
conversation. 
“Hows the big pal, mother?” asked one of the men. 
~ As the words left his mouth a long, low whistle came from 
the moor outs:de the camp. 
In an instant everybody was on foot, while the old woman, 


@ hastily putting away her pipe, prepared to meet her son, the 


- *hig pal,” as he hed been called, the chief of this wandering 
' tribe. 
-*There he is now,” she said. 
In another minute a tall, burly fellow, with long, black hair 
and a broad hat, came striding into the camp. 
“What ho, my Romanys!” he said, shaking hands with the 
nearest. “What luck? What news?” 
The old woman came forward and put her finger to her lips. 
“Who's with you?” she whispered. 
The big pal laughed. 
“Ha! ha! That’s right, mother. 
feet from two on the green sod, 
youngest of ‘em any day.” 


It’s you for telling four 
You're sharper than the 


or a loud word. ge 
“A little business, mother,” answered: her son. “Get a bed 
in the spare tent yonder. It’s an old friend, and he’s wourd. 
ed.” eae 
“Wounded! Who?” : 
“Red Mike.” ’ 
“The devil’s curse on him!” said the old woman, passion 
ately. 


“IT know he’s no favorite o’ yours, mother,” said the pal, use 


laughing; “but this must be done. 
stand?” Bie 

In ten minutes more Red Mike appeared, helped along by 
the big pal. Very shortly after he was put to bed in the spare 
tent and had his wound dressed. The latter, which was due 
to Stuffy’s pistol, was a flesh wound in the right arm, painful 
but not dangerous. ie | 

This having been done, the pal called the tribe togéther, 
while the women got supper ready, and a little business was 
done which might have interested the police authorities if 
they had known it. This was nothing less than the sharing of 
Mr. Rufus’ money. The watch still remained in Red Mike’s 
possession. 

This little arrangement being concluded to the satisfaction 
of all concerned (except Mr. Rufus, probably), the big pal was 
about to retire to his own tent when one of the scouts the gyp- 


sies always had on the watch came into the camp on tiptogs 
¢ 


his finger to his lips. 

“Well, what is it?” gruffty ‘demanded the leader. 
“Strange cove with the password,” said the other. 
“What name does he give?” 

“Kentish Pride.” 


“What! Kentish Pride, the crack?” cried the big pal, dia? 
lighted. “In with him! Up, my Romanys and night rab- 
bits! ” 


At these words of their leader:the gypsies, male and fone 7 


came swarming from their little tents. 

“Ha, my bully boy!” cried the big pal, as the carter’s smock 
frock and whip appeared (for it was none other than be de- 
tective), “how goes it?” 

“Well, my hearty, and with all of yer numerous family, how 
goes it?” said the other, imitating the accent and swagger of 
the professional cracksman. 

“First-rate! 
teamster’s frock. 

“Honest ploughman—turnpike tickets in my hat,” said the 
other, with a laugh. “’Cos w’y? 


Must be—do you under- Pe: 


Reha 


1 - 


But, I say, what rig is this?” pointing to the ~ 


’Cos the last crib I cracked e 


I nearly cracked the h’old gen’Iman’s skull into the bargain,” a 


The laughter over this joke had scarcely subsided when the 


scout appeared. 

“Well, what now?” 

“Beggar-boy, werry far gone; got a little drunken soger boy 
vith him. Vants ter lie down by the fire.” 

The big pal thought a moment. 

“Soger boy, ye say?” he’ asked, 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he may be useful. 
heaps o’ swag in jewelry an’ one thing an’ another, 
a shake-down by the fire.” 4", 

In five minutes.more the two boys appealed Bow in ets dis- 
guise of a dr ummer-boy, appearing to be very much the worse 
for liquor, while Stuffy stretched himself in front of a turf. 
fire, pretending to be chilled. 


Give ’em 


It was a very romantic scene, but the three adventireneee 


spirits who had braved the gypsies’ vengeance could not help 
wondering how they were to get out of it alive. 
This little diversion over, the big pal ordered a man near. to 
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Some o’ them.officers has got 
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bring some liquor to warm the welcome for his iby friend, a AK 


“Kentish Pride.” 
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“Vel, ’ere’s to ye- vail, ” said the latter, taking up one of th 


BOB 3 SHORT. 


be that Mr. 
rt e, where a 
Jome, “now, it’s harpy-go-lucky with the Bais th. pu 
it d’yer say, pal? Give us a song?” 

Yes—yes! A song! give us a song!” cried a dozen voices. 
Vot? W’y, yer wouldn’t ’ave me ter come for ter go ter 


, would ye?” asked the supposed cracksman. 


--.».“"Pwas in Fulton Market, 
That there lived & fine young man; 
And he was engaged to a dam-si-el, 
Which her name was Su-si-an. 
And they was h’always makin’ love, 
Jest like a pair 0’ spoons, 
H'all the mornin’s, h’all the h’evenin’s, 
H’and h’all the h’afternoons! 


“Well, matters ’ad been going on 
Like this a year or more, 
When Su-si-an remarked one day: 
‘My h’age is thirty-four! 
I feel as ’ow h’I’m gettin’ h’on, 
H’'l h’ain’t now a young gal, 
H’and h’I should werry much like to know, 
H’if your views is mat-ri-mo-ni-hal!’ ” 


‘ “Ha—ha!” roared the gypsies, as the carter was about to 
_ give them the next verse. But suddenly the song was stopped 
and their mirth was stopped—their laugh cut right in the mid- 
dle. 

Be AS terrible cry of pain and rage came from the tent in which 
Red Mike was confined. 

e _The detective knew what had happened, and with a shout 

ew his revolver and made to the tent. 
At the same instant the report of a pistol was heard within 


if the tent, and Stuffy Campbell came staggering out, watch in 
- hand, and. fell senseless on the sward. 


CHAPTER XX. 


a The second day after this the reader is introduced to a poor 

a “but. very popular neighborhood in the outskirts of London, 
where some of Mr. Stuffy Campbell’s relatives resided. 

Tes: _ The watch stolen from Mr. Rufus had been recovered, but 


hought you were dead!” 


hea: they’re goin’ to wake me to-night! Bless yer sowl, 


I woke up there was lots o’ candles, and lemons, and _ 
[ thought’ _ 


eee an’ whiskey, and the devil knows what all! 
I was in heaven!” *% 

Mr. Rufus held up his hands in horror. 

“Is that your idea of heaven, Stuffy?” he asked. 
that you’re alive again, let’s go.” 

Stuffy drew back in dismay. 

“What! an’ spoil the wake?” he*said, 
good whiskey? 
thinks she do!” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“Have some fun. Don’t yer know I’m a ’triloquist, an’ I’ll 
set ’em all off their ears?” wae 

Bob laughed uproariously at the idea, but Mr. Rufus thought a ; 
it was cruel. Ber 

“Ah, don’t be botherin’ us!” said Stuffy. “It ain’t as ef it : 
was me father or mother, but these folks here is only Segond — 
cousins. D’ye see?” 

So Mr. Rufus was ultimately persuaded to come that night. 

“An’ we'll have a dance after,” said Stuffy. 

All that day there was but one attendant on “the corpse,” 
and that was Bob Short. Evening came, and the room gradu- 
ally filled with friends of the people in whose house Stuffy 
had stayed after he was shot. . 

Among them were several very pretty girls, and the English 
detective, two or three old women, who continually bemoaned 
Stuffy’s fate, though they had never seen him before, and a 
fiddler. 

By and by Mr. Rufus came, and this was the signal for 
Stuffy to begin. Taking advantage of a moment when the 
company were drinking, Stuffy threw his voice right into Mr. 
Rufus’ mouth, and said: 

“The young blackguard! It serves him right!” 

At these words, apparently coming from his friend, whos6 
watch he had recovered at the risk of his life, the people pres- 
ent sat aghast with horror, looking daggers at the jeweler. 

As for him, he thought the words had come from somebody 
behind him, and turned around to see who had spoken, looking 
very indignant. 

“Ah, thin, ye may well luck,” said an old woman who had 
a glass of punch on her lap. ’ “Shure, it isn’t fur the likes of 


“But now 


Not ef this court knows herself, which she Mi 


ye to be sayin’ such things of the poor bye.” . m - 


“Saying what, my good woman?” asked the bewildered Ru- . 


fus, who had no idea that Stuffy would play a trick of this Rah 


sort upon him. 

“Ye’re an ould bl’gyard yerself!” cried Stuffy, ed his, 
voice to the other end of the room, among a crowd of females. 
“Didn’t they have ye up in France for bigamy, be the same 
token?” ai Cae 

Mr. Rufus wheeled around to the supposed ‘last’ spea’ 
just in time to catch a chuckle from Bob Short; 7 ; 

Then he “tumbled,” and burst out into a fit of laughter, gute, 
which he came well-nigh choking. ey 

This strange behavior, however, only incensed the peop’ 
in the room, -who thought it was the most heartless conduct: 
they had ever witnessed. 

But n ody took Mr. Rufus to task until Bob said, very in 
nocentl 

“When did ye hear from home, sir?” 

A burst of derision arose from the women. 

“Home, is it?” they said, contemptuously. 
sarted his wife, an’ he’s got no home.” 

“That’s a lie!” said Stuffy, putting the words in the mout 
of a strapping fellow in the corner of the room. Aa 

“Aha! Is it Tim Maloney that’s spakin’?” said one woman, 
“An’ there’s not a gurl in the town but he’s afther. aie 
a feather they do flock together! ” 

“Hould yer whist!” said the man. “I didn’t say a warrua, 

f Lord ha’ mercy! d’ye moind that, now?” came fror 


“Shure, he de 


| lot wemen. “ 


“an’ leave all that es 
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“I say I didn’t!” replied the man, angrily. “Wheb. a big 
hat?” 7 
“Ah, don’t go, Tim!” 
“Yes, let ’m go, an’ be hanged to ’m!” was the polite Faith, 
der of the corpse, throwing the sound right behind Tim’s back. 
Mr. Maloney turned angrily, and Bob saw there was going 
to be a row if he wasn’t stopped right away. 

“One moment, ladies and gentlemen!” he said, mounting a 
chair. 

Everybody stood still. 

“TI think there’s a way o’ settlin’ this muss,” said Bob, grin- 
ning. “Let’s take a drink, and then I'll tell ye.” 

The bottle and a glass were handed him, and as his glass 
was filled, he slyly took a pinch of snuff from the box of one 
of the women and put it suddenly up Stuffy Campbell’s nose. 

“Here’s the health of the corpse; long life to him!” shouted 
Bob, just as Stuffy sneezed violently and sat up in bed. 

The women screamed and were making for the door. 

“The divil fly away wid you, Bob Short,” said Stuffy, sneez- 
ing again. “Ye’ve spoilt the wake, ye contrary divil ye!” 

A shout of laughter greeted these words. 

“Ts there any whiskey left?” demanded Stuffy, getting up. 
“I’m as dry as a Broadway flagstone in the middle of July.” 

So saying, he took a deep drink. 

Of course, the corpse having come to life again, there was 
general rejoicing. The fiddler now commenced, and dancing 
was begun in real earnest. 

“Now, Mr. Rufus,” said Bob, “ye really must shake a leg on 
this occasion.” 

“Ah, do, sir,” said the hypocritical Stuffy. 

“But 

“Ah, no buts. I’ll find ye a pretty girl for a partner, sir, an’ 
we'll make up a quad-reel!” 

Mr. Rufus allowed himself to be led away by this promise, 
and what did the wicked Stuffy do but bring him the same old 
woman who had abused him before. However, the jeweler 
took all in good part, and danced a couple of sets with her be- 
fore he gave out. 

Then Stuffy brought a handsome, black-eyed girl up. 

“Now, sir, we’re goin’ to play forfeits. The fust one as gives 
out’ll have ter kiss his partner, sir, an’ I thought, under the 
circumstances, ye might like a change uv partners, sir.” 

Mr. Rufus took the young girl’s arm and away the music 
went. 

For upwards of half an hour they danced, and nobody gave 
out, 

Then the jeweler, who was rather fat, gave signs of weak- 
ness. 

At last he had to stop. He could dance no longer. 

“A forfeit—a forfeit!” cried the malicious Stuffy. 

Just ‘at this moment a voice was heard in the hall. 
a feminine voice, and was heard exclaiming: 

-“But I must see him—I must see him, I tell you!” 

Mr. Rufus was observed to turn pale, but he could hardly 
believe the evidence of his senses. 

**A forfeit!” cried Bob and Stuffy together, and all the com- 
pany took up the cry. 

There was no help for it. 

Mr. Rufus bent down to kiss the pretty girl, and just as he 
did so the door of the room opened, and a corpulent, angry- 
* looking woman entered. 

“My wife!” ejaculated the wretched jeweler, dropping the 
_ girl’s hand amidst the laughter of every one in the room. 


It was 


er 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The sight of Mrs. Rufus, as mav be imagined, was “nuts” 
to Stuffy and Bob Short. Indeed, the former young gentleman 
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The others ly her appearance and Mr. Rufus’ perplexi : 
from the newesome minutes he could not speak for laughi 


jor aloud worts determined to prevent a scandal, if possib 


Ad Ji ttle htely approached the lady. so 
“Don’t make a fuss, ma’am,” he said, confidentially. “Th 
guv’nor’s all rizht. He jest came here ter have a bit o’ fun a 
the funeral.” - 
“Don’t speak to me, you little wretch!” said the outraged 
matron. 
ploy. Oh—oh—oh!” 


“We have had no peace since you came in his em-— 


These last exclamations were unmistakable signs of ave 


terics. 
“My dear,” said the jeweler, very meekly. ; 
“Your dear!” echoed his wife. “Ugh! you wretch! © Your 
dear, indeed! Go to your new wife you promised tc Try | 


the steamer, you villain!” 


At this remark, which, as Mr. Bob Short remarked, showed , 


the lady knew “wot’s wot,” Stuffy gave a long whistle ex- | 


pressive of the most intense delight. 

“P’raps there ain’t goin’ ter be no fun in der family, eh, 
Bob? Oh, no! I guess not!” remar *ked that young gentleman, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

Of course all the women came around Mrs. Rufus Pe, sym- 
pathized with her, and even the pretty girl the jeweler had 
kissed declared that he was a horrid old monster and ought 
to be ashamed of himself. 


By and by, however, the good lady began to be pacified— _ 
especially after Bob Short had produced copies of the London ~ 


papers with a full account of Mr. Rufus’ acquittal in them. 

It was Bob, as usual, however, who put the finishing touch | 
to the reconciliation. 
key punch in his hand, and addressed the assemblage as fol- 
lows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: This here lady’s Mrs. Rufus, as 
nice a lady as ever drawed the breath o’ life. 
over three thousand miles to see her husband, as I should ex- 
pect my wife ter do ef we was separated.” | 

Here Bob winked at the pretty girl who had kissed Mr. 
Rufus. 

“She come here under mistake, which was in the American 
papers. But now she knows it’s all a mistake—or, as you eall 
it in this blawsted country, a bloomin’ error, ye know, and so 
I purpose to give her three cheers, an’ drink her health in a 
glass o’ punch. All those in favor o’ that say ay—contrary, 
no. Carried unanimous! Mrs. Rufus, ma’am, here’s to ye.” 

This little speech restored the good humor of the party, and 


He got on a chair, with a glass of whis- fe 


long before it broke up Mr. Rufus had explained all to his 


worthy lady, assisted in a great measure by Bob Short. 


The time for Stuffy’s public appearance had now come. He 


was to appear at the celebrated St. James’ Hall, where the — 


Christy Minstrels first sang in London, and was announced on 


flaming posters all over London. 


So well was the entertainment advertised that on the first i 
night the house was crowded. The agent who had accom- bes 
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panied Stuffy had done well to allow him as much practice as ae 


possible. 


Stuffy really did some wonderful things in the way of ven af 
triloquism, and the entertainment was a great success. Night 
after night the shillings came rolling in, and every night Mr. 


Rufus was a liberal patron. 


“Well, I think we’ve struck oil this time, Bob,” said Stuffy. 


one day. “An’I tell you what, old feller, you got me a place 


when I left the Old Bowery, an’ I think I can put a dollar foot 


yer way. Ef the guv’nor ever wants ter turn ye up, come an f 


be my travelin’ agent.” 


¥ 
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In a very few days more Mr, Rufus began seriously to think. 


of returning home. 


But now that she had come so far, his” 


wife was determined to see more of the sights of the Old World. — 


So they decided that they should go to Italy and take ‘Bo 
with them. 


“All right,” said Stuffy. “My: Sidachnea only lasts a 
longer in sO ons T 


| bless my soul!” said Mr. Rufus, as they rode up the 

mal ‘street of the city. “I never saw such a sight in my 
V pat does it mean?” 

oks like a hundred centennials rolled into one,” said 


; = was that the people of Florence were making pre- 
ytions for the annual carnival, which was to occur on the 


Bob turned, but not a wh was within six feet of him. 
Me -“He looked puzzled for a moment, but then a light broke 
over his face. 
aS “Stuffy, by jingo! ” he exclaimed. “Come out, Stuff, old man, 
' wherever you are. I know’d it was you.” 
, “You’re a liar!” sounded right behind him, but Bob saw 
ybody, and when he turned again Stuffy was at his side. 
“Well, Stuff, you are the devil!” said Bob. “What brought 
along so lively?” | 
"ll tell yer,” said Stuffy. “I heern there was to be a car- 
val here, an’ so I couldn’t stand it.” 
| “Stand what, you Injun-rubber-faced humbug?” he asked, 


“The guv’nor,” answered Stuffy. “I say, Bob, we must have 
other crack at him afore he goes back. Eh?” 
“Just wot I was a-thinkin’, Stuffy. But how did yer git 
uway?” asked Bob. 
“Medical sustificate! 
lay-er two. Can’t appear. 
“Oh, are it, en?” 


Great American ’triloquist laid up fer 
Signed, W. Jones, M. D., A. S. S.” 


per 
Dare: an’ now ye’re here, wat do you propose ter do? How 
c yer goin’ ter fix the old man, Stuff?” 


“IL SIGNORE RUFUS, | 
“Hotel della Marmora, 
“Florenza.” 
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“Well, ef I was:you, sir, I shouldn’t go,” said Bob. 

“You're right. I won’t.” 

“No? I wouldn’t.” ae 

Bob changed the subject, as though the matter had no in- _ 
terest for him. ; 

During the morning, however, Mr. Rufus began to waver. 

“I wonder what kind of affairs these carnival balls ead he 
asked, “Are they respectable?” 

“How do I know, sir?” asked Bob. “If there ain’t no ob-- 
jection, I guess I’ll go myself an’ have a look at it. It’s dit- 
ferent in my case, yer see, as I ain’t a married man.” 

“Well, Bob, if you go I shall go.” 

“Oh, you can’t come wi’ me, sir. The missus’d never for- 
give me to the day of her death,” said the hypocritical Bob. 

“Well, I shall go, anyway.” 

“All right, sir.” 


Bob thought he’d choke with laughter that evening as the 
jeweler, togged out as Charles I, came into the ball-room. 
Stuffy was with Bob, but Mr. Rufus did not know that either 
of them was there. The gallant jeweler walked down the ball- 
room as proud as a peacock, peering at the mask of lady after 
lady. He had been told to look out for a flower-girl, who 
would carry a bunch of violets in her hand, and sure enough 
it was not long before he espied the identical person, 

“Good-evening, miss,” said the gallant Rufus, laying his 
hand on his heart and bowing with great gallantry. 

“Good efening, sir,” was the reply, in the prettiest broken 
English the jeweler thought he had ever heard. 

“Oh, you old villain!” came from one of the masks. 

But Rufus looked around and could espy nobody. Had _ 
Stuffy been there, he would have seen through it in a minute, 
but wasn’t BCU, at that moment appearing on the stage inti 
London? 


At last he persuaded himself that the remark was not oF 
tended for him, and Charles the First and the flower-girl again 
promenaded the room. 

“Ah, dear me!” sighed the lady. 
a married man.” 

Rufus began to be troubled. 

“Yes, ma'am, unfor—that is, I am.” 

“Your wife, sare, is she young and pretty, sare?” 

“Not much she ain’t,” thought Rufus, but he only said:. 
“Pretty fair.” 


“T hear, sare, zat you are 


“She’s too good for you, you old rascal!” said the Cae 
again, and again the jeweler looked around, only to convince 
himself that it was his im agination, and not a real voice. Me 

The conversation between Charles the First and the flower- _ 
girl now became more confidential and tender than ever. a4 


At length the time came to unmask, for all those who. de- as 


sired to go down to supper. The jeweler was tolerably hun-— 
gry, and insisted.t me his fair partner should accompany him: if 
to the supper tak ; 4 ba 

Bob and iP had posted themselves in a quiet corner to 
witness thelfun that they knew was coming. | 

“Oh, you really must,” said the jeweler. “I could not thivk 

f allowing you to go without seeing your face. I am sure ite 
is a beautiful one, for your voice is sweet and low.” ne 

“Sometimes,” said a voice that poor Rufus knew only too ~ 
well, for now the mask was taken away, and the face of his 
wife disclosed beneath it. 

“Perdition!” ejaculated the wretched man, 

Suddenly he turned around, and assuming an air of severe 
dignity, said: 

“Maria, I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Of me, sir? Pray, for what? 
this fashion?” 

“No, ma’am; but because a mother of five children,, 


For exposing your capers fine 


iS woman of your age, should come to a Re ball.” 


_ The. lady laughed scornfully. — 
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“So long as you thought it was somebody else, you didn’t 
object... Ugh! you old wretch! I hate you!” 

“Maria! ” 

“Yes, hate you!” : 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said a mask, coming up now for the 
first time. “Guess I know all about this, ma’am. Rather than 
see a jar in the family, I’ll tell all about it. It’s that there 
Stuffy’s doin’s. He’s been sayin’ all them nice things to you, 
ma’am. It warn’t yer husband. He knew who you was all the 
time, bless you.” 

The jeweler cast a grateful glance on Bob. 

“But Stuffy is in London.” said the lady. 

“Not much he ain’t,” said a. well-known voice, as Stuffy 
himself came up. “Now, we've had our little joke with you, 
we'll have some fun with the other fellows. Ye must take it 
all in fun carnival time.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Stuffy had already been away from London too long, and it 
Was necessary for him to return at once. 

“The Sustificate will bust blazes outer the show ef I don’t 
look out, Bob,” said the great American ventriloquist. 

And so Bob and Stuffy parted. 

It was to be more than three years before they met again, 
during which time Stuffy coined a great deal of money, and 
was by no means forgetful of the friend of his adversity. 

“I know’d the time when a plate o’ pork an’ beans wuz a 
gorgeous impossibility,” said Stuffy, and he never refused to 
lend a helping hand to any one, especially of his own country, 

who wanted assistance. 

“Well, Bob,” said Mr. Rufus, “I think we've seen acpog of 
the effete monarchies of the old world—eh?” , 

“Can’t say, sir, as I ever tasted#’em,” replied Mr. Short. 

“Well, shall we return?” 

“To the land of the brave and the home of the free?” asked 
Bob. “You bet. I’m tired o’ bein’ arrested, an’ I want ter be 
in a place where ef a feller gits inter trouble he can go ter the 
alderman uv the ward an’ it’ll all be fixed right. That’s the 
sort o’ country for me—that’s true freedom. The policemen 
don’t wear no swords there, neither.” 

The good ship that had taken them over brought them back, 
but Mr. Rufus could not, as it seemed, resist the temptation 
for one more freak of somnambulism on board ship. 

Both his wife and Bob had thought him cured, but this last 
freak, although it proved to be the last, turned out to be de- 
cidedly the worst. 

Ever since their wedding day, Mr. Rufus had never said one 
unkind word to his wife. It was reserved for the passage 
homeward to develop in him a spirit of here quarrelsome- 

mess that startled his wife. : 
£ “Confound the soup!” remarked Mr. Rufus at dinner one 
day. 

The ship was pitching a good deal and the jeweler had 
burned himself and spilled it over his shirt front. 


“My dear, it is not the fault of the soup,” mildly suggested | 


his wife. 

“Keep your mouth shut, you ugly old catamount!” yelled 
her husband. 

To say that Mrs. Rufus and everybody at the table was as- 
tonished would be but to mildly express it. The jeweler had 


never exhibited such ferocity before, and the guests 
shocked. se out 
His wife retired from the table, but Bob, whe thought tha 
Mr.-Rufus was not in his right mind, determined to test t 
matter. Remembering that Mr. Rufus, when asleep, remem- 
bered everything he had previously done in a somnambulisth 
state, he walked over to him and bawled in his ear: 
“Wake up!” 
The jeweler did wake up, for he was really asleep, and th 
shock cured him. 7 
It was rather difficult for Bob to convince the passengers 
that the jeweler was not a brute, but at last he succeeded in 
doing so. ; 
Precisely one year after their departure, the Rufus party 
again arrived on American soil. “ 
With Bob Short’s career after the events just narrated we 
have nothing to do. Suffice it that the young lady who had 
smiled kindly upon him when he was her father’s errand boy . 
had not forgotten him during his absence, and that when apr. ‘. 
proached upon a very delicate subject, a year or two after Bob’s ¢ b 
return to his native land, she didn’t feel at liberty, as are 5 
remarked, to “crush his young heart by a refusal, ms 
The jeweler came down handsomely, for Bob had been a 
good, faithful servant and “riend to him, and now makes an £ 
affectionate son-in-law. i a 
It is reported in the neighborhood where Bob and Mra? A 
Short reside that there are a number of little Shorts—Robert 
Rufus Short, the eldest, being a young blood of threé years of 
age, and taking after his father in love of adventure and fun a 
in a great degree. =e 
Stuffy is still the great American Ventriloquist, but we are. : ER 
requested not to “give awee” his real name. He comes_ to 
New York very often, and always when he exhibits here, Bob- 
and Mrs. Short take the young Shorts to hear his funny: okes. iy 
After that they all go to supper at Bob’s house and ech es Bet 
old times. a 
Bob is a partner in Mr. Rufus’ business now- -a-days, and it ta: 
even said that the jeweler has made up his mind to retire alto- 
gether before long, in which case, as he has no boys of his own, ye : 
Bob will succeed to the business. sited 
Mr. Rufus can afford it, for he is one of the wealthiest me 
in New York. He has every reason to be grateful to Bob, too, 
for he is now quite cured of his “slambulism,” and believes 


% 


that but for the ocean voyage he would one of these fine nights — : a ¥ 


have walked off the house top, or done something else equally . 
eccentric. é eae 
Red Mike, who “got away” with the jeweler’s watch and 4 
chain, was ultimately “got away” with himself. 
sioner took Bob’s evidence in New York, and the result was a 
that Red Mike was sent to the penitentiary for five years. He 
is just about out now. : 

A French author wrote a very funny book founded on Mr. 8% 
Rufus’ experiences in Paris, and a play was also made of them, pe 
But the jeweler didn’t mind it much, more especially as ee 
last proof completely vindicated him in the eyes of his wife, — 

As to Bob, he is as fond of fun as ever, but as he is settled 
down in life and married, it is not quite the thing to indulge _ 
in those pranks which distinguished him when a boy. When — 

tuffy Campbell comes along, however, they occasionally go 
off on a frolic together, at which times the “ professor’s” knack 
of ventriloquism causes them no end of amusement. . 

The reader will acknowledge, at all events, that none of 
Bob’s jokes or Stuffy’s pranks were vicious or harmful—which 
proves that fun can be furious, and still perfectly proper, __ 


THE END. 
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a SIN APS” «~ 
COMIC WEEKLY OF COMIC STORIES BY COMIC AUTHORS, 


3 The Only Library of Funny Stories Published 
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“SNAPS” will be issued weekly and will contain the cream of 


humorous stories, written by such well known writers of Comic 
Biprtse as 


'PETER PAD, TOM TEASER, SAM SMILEY, and Others. 


Every number will consist of 32 LARGE PAGES, printed in 
‘clear, bold type, and will be inclosed in a handsome illuminated 
| cover. 

Each story will be complete in itself, and will be filled with 
funny incidents and situations from beginning to end. 
If you enjoy a geod laugh you should certainly place your or- 
der with your newsdealer for a copy of “ SNAPS” every week. 


1 Tommy Bounce, the yaad getecake by Peter Pad;13 Muldoon, the Solid Man. . by Tom Teaser 
aX. ‘Tommy Bounce At School; , The Family Mischief At 14 The Troubles of Terrence ‘Muldoon, by Tom Teaser 
ae Work and Play, by Peter Pad | 15 Dick Quack, the Doctor's Boy; or, A Hard Pill to i 
Es Two Dandies of New York; or, The Funny Side of | Swallow, by Tom Teaser } 
4 Everything, by Tom Teaser | 16 One of the Boys of. New York; or, The Adventures of 4 
4 Shorty; or, Kicked Into Good Luck, by Peter Pad Tommy Bounce, Kh by Peter Pad — 
6 Shorty on the Stage; or, Having all Sorts of Luck, '17 Young Bounce in “Business: , Getting to Work for g 
by Peter Pad | Fair, by Peter Pad. — 
6 Cheeky Jim, the Boy From Chicago; or, Nothing Too '18 The Mulecahey Twins, by Tom Teaser 
‘Good for Him, by Sam Smiley | 19 Corkey: or, The Tricks and Travels of a Supe, 
' 7 Skinny, the Tin Peddler, by Tom Teaser | by Tom Teaser 
_ § Skinny on the Road; or, Working for Fun and Trade, 20,Out With a Star; or, Fun Before and Behind the 
iN by Tom Teaser ‘Scenes, by Tom Teaser 
_ 9 Tom, Dick and Dave; or, Schooldays in New York, 21 Billy Bakkus, the Boy With the Big Mouth, 
| by Peter Pad | by Com Ah-Look 
40 Mulligan’s Boy, by Tom Teaser | , Lick: by P 
11 Little, Mike Mulligan; or, The Troubles of Two Runa- _| 22 Shorty in Luc vy Peter Pad 
ways, by Tom Teaser | 22 The Two Shortys; or, Playing in Great L uck, 
12 Touchemup Academy; or, Boys Who Would Be Boys, by Peter Pad 
by Sam Smiley | 24 Bob Short; or, One of Our Boys, by Sam Smiley 
s 


“SNAPS” is for sale by all newsdealers or will be sent to any address on receipt of 
price, 5 cents per copy, in mones or postage stamps. Address 


PENG TOUSEY, Publishes, 


“New. York, — 
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CONTAINS ALL SORTS OF STORIES. EVERY STORY COMPLETE. =. 
32 PAGES. BEAUTIFULLY COLORED COVERS. PRICE 5 CENTS. 


. 1 Dick Decker, the Brave Young Fireman, 49 The White Boy Chief; or, The Terror of the North Platte, 
by Ex-Fire Chief Warden by An Old Scout _ 
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” lionaires, by A Retired Banker land’s Life, . by Ex-Iire Chief Wardens 
. 3 Little Lou, the Pride of the Continental Army. A story of 51 The Magic Mountain. A Story of Exciting Adventure, 
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Story of Circus Life, by Hal Standish | 55 Ollie, the Office Boy; or, The Struggles of a Poor Wail, Pe 
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by Ix-Fire Chief Warden Revolution, by General Jas. A. Gora . 
12 Engineer Steve, the Prince of the Rail, by Jas. C. Merritt |} 58 Dashing Dick, the Young Cadet; or, Four Years at West i 7% 
13 Whistling Walt, the Champion Spy. <A Story of the Ameri- Point, by Howard Aus, >} 
can Keyolution, by General Jas. A. Gordon | 59 Stanley’s Boy Magician; or, Lost in Africa, by Jas. C. Merr o€ 
1} 14 Lost in the Air; or, Over Land and Sea, by Allyn Draper | 60 The Boy Mail Carrier ; an Governinent Service in Minne- 7% 
15 The Little Demon; or, Plotting Against the Czar, sota, by An Old Sec 
by How ard Austin | 61 Roddy, the Call Boy; or, Born to Be an Actor, by Gus Williay 
. 16 Fred Farrell, the Barkeeper’ s Son, by Jno. B. Dowd | 62 A Fireman at Sixteen ; or, Through Flame and Smoke, 
17 Slippery Steve, the Cunning Spy of the Revolution, . by lix-Fire Chief Ward © 
Mi by General Jas. A. Gordon 63 Lost at the South Pole; or, The Kingdom of Ice, oe 
18 Fred Flame, the Hero of Greystone No. 1, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilsé | 
by Ix-Fire Chief Warden | 64 A Poor Irish Boy; or, Fighting His Own Way, a 
19 Harry Dare; or, A New York Boy in the Navy, by Corporal Morgan Rattley 1 
by Col. sais Fenton | 65 Monte Cristo, Jr.; or, The Diamonds of the Borgias, 1% 
20 Jack Quick, the Boy Engineer, by Jas. C. Merritt by Howard Austied . 
21 Doublequick, the King Harpooner; or, The Wonder of the 66 Robinson Crusoe, Jr., by Jas. C. Merritt) 
Whalers, by Capt. Thos. A. Wilson | U7 Jack Jordan of New York; or, A Nervy Young American, 
22 Rattling Rube, the Jolly Scout and Spy. A Story of the by Howard Austin 
Revolution, by General Jas, A. Gordon | 68 The Block House Boys; or, The Young Pioneer of the Great 4 
2% In the Czar’s Service; or, Dick Sherman in Russia, Lakes, by An Old Scout *{ 
: by Howard Austin | 69 From Bootblack to Broker; or, The Luck of a Wall Street 
24 Ben o’ the Bowl: or, The Road to Ruin, by Jno. B. Dowd Boy, by A Retired Broker 
; 25 Kit Carson, the King of the Scouts, by an Old Scout} 70 Wighteen Diamond Eyes; or, The Nine-Headed Idol of Cey- 
26 ahs ue hool-Boy Explorers; or, Among the Ruins of Yuca- lon, by Berton Bertrew 
1 by Howard Austin | 71 Phil, the Boy Fireman: or, Through Flame to Victory, 
4 27 The WY ide Awakes;.or, Burke Halliday, the Pride of the by Ex-Fire Chief Warden 
} Volunteers, by Ix-Fire Chief Warden | 72 The Boy Silver King; or, The Mystery of T'wo Lives, 
i 28 The Frozen Deep; or, Two Years in the Ice, by Allyn Draper 
j by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson! 73 The Floating School: or, Dr. Bircham’s Bad Boys’ Ac ‘ademy, 
4 29 The Swamp Rats; or, The Boys Who Fought for W ashing- by Howard Austin 
ton, by General Jas. A. Gordon | 74 Frank Fair in Congress ; or, A Boy Among Our Lawmakers, 
ew. 230 Around the World on Cheek, by Howard Austin by Hal Standish 
31 Bushwhacker Ben; or, The Union Boys of Tennessee, 7) Dunning & Co., the Boy Brokers, by A Retired Broker 
by Col. Ralph Fenton | 76 The Rocket; or, Adventures in the Air, by Allyn Draper 
32 The Rival Roads; or, From Engineer to President, 77 The First Glass; or, the Woes of Wine, by Jno B. Dowd 
by Jas. ©. Merritt 78 Will, the Whaler, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 
33 The Boy Volunteers; or, The Boss Fire Company of the 79 The Demon of the Desert, by Jas. C. Merritt * 
Town, . by Ex-Iire Chief Warden | $0 Captain Lucifer; or, The Secret of the Slave Ship, 


34 From Bootblack to Senator; or, Bound to Make His Way, 


by Howard Austin 


by Hal Standish 51 Nat o’ the Night, by Berton Bertrew 
85 Happy Jack; the Daring Spy. A Story of the Great Rebel- S82 The Search for the Sunken Ship,. by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson , 
lion. by,General Jas. A. Gordon | 83 Dick Duncan; or, The Blight of the Bowl, by Jno. B. Dowd «x 
36. Rob the Waif, A Story of Life in New York, by Howard Austin | 84 Daring Dan, the Pride of the Pedee, by General Jas. A. Gordon 
387 Two Years on a Raft, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson | 85 The Iron Spirit; or, The Mysteries of the Plains, - 4F 


38 Always Ready; or, The Best Engineer on the Road, by An Old Scout 


by Jas. O. Merritt | 86 Rolly Rock; or, Chasing the Mountain Bandits, 
39 Out With Buffalo Bill; or, Six New York Boys in the Wild by Jas. ©. Merritt 
West, . by An Old Scout | 87 Five Years in the Grassy Sea, ‘ by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson” - 
40 The Ghosts ef Black Cliff Hall, by Hal Standish | 88 The Mysterious Cave, by Allyn Draper 
: 41 The Island Ming: or, oy he Realms of the Sea, by Berton Bertrew | S9 The Fly- -by-Nights ; or, The Mysterious Riders of the Revo- 


42 Rory of the Hills; or, The Outlaws of 'T ipperary, lution, by Berton Bertrew ~~ 

by Corporal Morgan Rattler | 90 The Golden Idol, by Howard Austin 

43 Columbia; or, The Young Firemen of Glendale, 91 The Red House; or, The Mystery of Dead Man’s Bluff, f 

by Ex-Fire Chief Warden by Jas. C. Merritt 

44 Across the Continent in the Air. by Allyn Draper | 92 The Discarded Son; or, The Curse of Drink, 
45 The Wolf Hunters of Minnesota, by ‘Jas. C. Merritt 4 by Jno. B. Dowd 
_46 Larry Lee, the Young Lighthouse Keeper, 93 General Crook’s Boy Scout; or, Beyond the Sierra Madres, aia | 
ee by Capt. Thomas H. Wilson by An Old Seout. |} 
‘3 a The White World; or, The Slaves of Siberia, by Howard Austin | 94 The Bullet Charmer. A Story of the American Revolution, . : 
8 Headlight Tom, the Boy Engineer, by Jas. C. Merritt 
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Who has not heard of “Old King Brady,” the celebrated detective, who has unrav- 


led more mysteries than any sleuth ever heara of? 


ublished in SECRET SERVICE, he will 
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Colored Covers. 


The Black Band; or, The Two King Bradys Against a 
Hard Gang. An Interesting Detective Story. 

Told by the Ticker; or, The Two King Bradys on a Wall 
Street Case. 

The Bradys After a Million; or, Their Chase to Save an 
Heiress. 

The Bradys’ Great Bluff; or, A Bunco Game that Failed 
to Work. 

In and Out; or, The Two King Bradys on a Lively Chase. 

whe Bradys’ Hard Fight; or, After the Pullman Car 

rooks. 

e Number Ten; or, The Bradys and the Private Asy- 

m Fraud. 

> Bradys’ Silent Search; or, Tracking the Deaf and 

Dumb Gang. 

e Maniac Doctor; or, Old and Young King Brady in 

Peril. 

Held at Bay; or, The Bradys on a Baflling Case. 

Miss Mystery, the Girl from Chicago; or, Old and Young 
King Brady on a Dark Trail. 

The Bradys’ Deep Game; or, Chasing the Society Crooks. 

Hop Lee, the Chinese Slave Dealer; or, Old and Young 
King Brady and the Opium Fiends. 

The Bradys in the Dark; or, The Hardest Case of All. 

The Queen of Diamonds; or, The Two King Bradys’ Treas- 
ure Case. 

The Bradys on Top; or, The Great River Mystery. 

The Missing Engineer; or, Old and Young King Brady and 
The Lightning Express. 

The Bradys’ Fight For a Life; or, A Mystery Hard to 
Solve. 

The Bradys’ Best Case; or, Tracking the River Pirates. 

The Foot in the Frog; or, Old and Young King Brady and 
the Mystery of the Owl Train. 

The Bradys’ Hard Luck; or, Working Against Odds. 

The Bradys Baffled; or, In Search of the Green Goods Men. 

The Opium King; or, The Bradys’ Great Chinatown Case. 


The Girl From Boston; or, Old and Young King Brady on 
a Peculiar Case. 

The Bradys and the Shoplifters; or, Hard Work on a Dry 
Goods Case. 

Zig Zag the Clown; or, The Bradys’ Great Circus Trail. 

The Bradys Out West; or, Winning a Hard Case. 

After the Kidnappers; or, The Bradys on a False Clue. 

Old and Young King Bradys’ Battle; or, Bound to Win 
Their Case. 
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In the series of stories to be: 
oung man known as 
ing Brady” in work- 
How well he does so 


Issued Weekly. 


The Bradys’ Race Track Job; or, Crooked Work Among 

Jockeys. 

Found in the Bay; or, The Bradys on a Great Murder 
Mystery. 

The Bradys in Chicago; or, Solving the Mystery of the 
Lake Front. 

The Bradys’ Great Mistake; or, Shadowing the Wrong 
Man. 

The Bradys and the Mail Mystery; or, Working for the 
Government. ’ 

The Bradys Down South; or, The Great Plantation Mys- 
tery. 

The House in the Swamp; or, The Bradys’ Keenest Work. 

The Knock-out-Drops Gang; or, the Bradys’ Risky Venture. 

The Bradys’ Close Shave; or, Into the Jaws of Death. 

The Bradys’ Star Case; or, Working for Love and Glory. 

The Bradys in ’Frisco; or, A Three Thousand Mile Hunt. 

The Bradys and the Express Thieves; or, Tracing the 
Package Marked “Paid.” 

The Bradys’ Hot Chase; or, After the Horse Stealers, 

The Bradys’ Great Wager; or, The Queen of Little Monte 
Carlo. . 

The Bradys’ Double Net; or, Catching the Keenest of 
Criminals. 

The Man in the Steel Mask; or, The Bradys’ Work for a 
Great Fortune. 

The Bradys and the Black Trunk; or, Working a Silent 
Clew. 

Going It Blind; or, The Bradys’ Good Luck. 

The Bradys Balked; or, Working up Queer Evidence. 

Against Big Odds; or, The Bradys’ Great Stroke. 

The Bradys and the Forger; or, Tracing the N. G. Check. 

The Bradys’ Trump Card; or, Winning a Case-by Bluff. 

The Bradys and the Grave Robbers; or, Tracking the 
Cemetery Owls. 

The Bradys and the Missing Boy; or, The Mystery of 
School No. 6. 

The Bradys Behind the Scenes; or, The Great Theatrical 
Case. 

The Bradys and the Opium Dens: or, Trapping the Crooks 
of Chinatown. 

The Bradys Down East; or, The Mystery of a Country 
Town. 

Working for the Treasury; or, The Bradys and the Bank 
Burglars. 

The Bradys’ Fatal Clew; or, A Desperate Game for Gold. 

Shadowing the Sharpers; or, The Bradys’ $10,000 Deal, 
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these stories are written around the lives of two boys and a girl who are thrown togethe 
by fate, and form a compact to stick by: each other through thick and thin, ApS: be: 


every case 
ot ee 


ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL.” 


itis $2 Pages in Size, Has a Beautifully Illuminated Cover, and Sells for iG 
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Three Chums’ Return; or, Back at- School. 9 ae Success ; or, The First P ee 
Three Chums at Football; or, Hot Times on the “Grid-|49 ‘Jhree Chums’ Wele ome; or, Pl ayi ng in. Ben’ s rc) i 
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Three Chums Defeated; or, Ben Bright’s Unlucky Ac-} 11 Three Chums’ Foe; or, The Reappematite of | i 
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Three Chums’ Triumph; or, Winning the Champion-|14 Three Chums’ D espair = or, Lost 1 the Ma mm 
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Three Chums Accused; or, The Burning of Raymond|15 Three Chums’ Great Race; or, Bound to be on ni ms 
Academy. 16 Three Chums inLuck; or, Making Money Fast 
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